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With this issue PRINT takes over THE PRINT- 
ING ArT, thus gaining by adoption an his- 
toric background dating back to March, 1903. 
Up to 1941, when THE PRINTING ART ceased 
publication, it had had a long and distin- 
guished career in the field of graphic arts 
beginning as a monthly under the editorial 
guidance of Henry Lewis Johnson. Until 
1924 it was published by The University 
Press in Cambridge, Massachusetts. Then it 
moved to Chicago, where it has had an in- 
terested and lively audience, particularly 
among advertising and production execu- 
tives. We anticipate their help and sugges- 
tions and think they will find practical, use- 
ful articles and demonstrations in PRINT- 
combined-with-THE-PRINTING-ART. 


V 


Our little bird, who has been perching above 
laying these editorial eggs, has snapped out 
of her peaceful nest for the duration and as- 
sumed, phoenix-like, the belligerent attitude 
that is needed these days. Which reminds us 
to warn you that we have plans for hauling 
in our margins next issue, in order to be 
saving. Anything we may do we aim to do in 
the best of all possible ways consistent with 
economy and good printing. 


V 


You’ve known fellows like Theodore Brown 
Hapgood, but the chances are you've hardly 
heard of Hapgood himself. He was one of 
those artist-craftsmen who go quietly about 
their work never holding forth, never inspir- 
ing a cult, doing something so flawlessly that 
you know very well that it came the hard 
way. Bill Kittredge was the person to pre- 
pare this article on Hapgood, and we take 


a lot of pride in presenting the combination 
of these two — Kittredge and Hapgood. The 
examples of work reproduced in photogra- 
vure were gathered together at the cost of a 
great deal of time and effort. 


V 


What class are you in? Regarding the comics, 
we mean. There’s too wide an acceptance of 
them for anyone to ignore their existence or 
sniff down their noses. Knowing people (nice 
people, withal) who shudder at the very 
thought of the comics, we wonder how they'll 
react to the inserts we’ve included in this 
issue. There’s nothing very new about tell- 
ing a Bible story in pictures—the block 
books did it successfully five centuries ago. 
Nothing especially startling about Mr. Mor- 
genthau lending his blessing to this means 
of selling Defense Stamps to his youngest 
customers. You can bet your bottom quarter 
that both strips will get a wide-eyed reading; 
the young absorb millions of funnies and 
comics books every week, have Terry and 
Superman cults, and live in an exciting and 
enchanting (if not altogether artistic) world 
of adventure and action, sabotage and mys- 
tery. Milton Caniff’s “Terry and the Pirates” 
strip is in a class by itself artistically; the 
draughtsmanship of most comics is due for 
improvement. But the use of the technique 
of the picture story to get across ideas is one 
that we think needs serious exploration. Get 
your nose out of that funny paper, Grampa. 


V 
Graphic art implies an appeal to the visual 


sense. Therefore it might be quibbled that a 
story on printed matter for the blind is out- 


Vv 








side the province of this journal. We be- 
lieve that you will be interested in learning 
of the nearest equivalent to “reading,” 
that Miss Imrie has furnished some more 


and 


material for speculation on the whole prob- 
lem of the nature of communication. 


V 


Probably the Grabhorns have squirmed a bit 
under the limelight turned on them by the 
American Institute of Graphic Arts’ exhibi- 
tion and medal award. As a supplementary 
spotlight Gregg Anderson has written of 


FOREWORDS 


these two California brothers and their work, 
showing that they believe in themselves, act 
only as they see best, and are merely honest 
printers little different from many others ex- 
cept that their average is consistently and 


unusually high. “ 


We moved our publishing office to Wood- 
stock, Vermont, early this summer and when 
we settled down to produce this issue Top 
DRAWER got stuck and wouldn’t pull out, so 
it’s missing this time — but will be back in its 
accustomed place in the fall. 
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THEODORE BROWN HAPGOOD 


AMERICAN DESIGNER - 1871-1938 


BY WILLIAM A. KITTREDGE 


E. Parker Archibald and George F. Trenholm of Boston, Thomas Nast Fairbanks of New York, Lewis 
Buddy, III, of Williamsburg, Virginia, and William A. Kittredge of Chicago have collaborated in the 
collection of material for this monograph in memory of their friend, Theodore Brown Hapgood. 


HE work of Mr. Hapgood was unique in the range of its application, 
which included hand-illuminated memorials, architectural monuments, 
plaques and inscriptions in wood, bronze, stone, and marble, embroidered vest- 
ments for the church, and decorative designs and lettering for books, book- 
plates, and other printing. Through all of this work there is to be noted a per- 
sonal style, character, and integrity related to a classical tradition in which Mr. 
Hapgood lived and worked. His association with architects, bronze founders, 
stonecutters, and needlework guilds of the church, as well as with printers and 
publishers, gave him opportunities to work with different materials in the man- 
ner of guildsmen of old, and like some artist-craftsmen in England recently. 
Mr. Hapgood’s private life was private and, being a modest man, he shunned 
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publicity. He worked for a few clients for many years and to their commissions 
he gave the most earnest, intelligent, and steadfast devotion and painstaking 
effort. He enjoyed many friendships with men of kindred interests and he had 
the capacity for spirited conversation and pleasant companionship. His letters 
were warm and friendly and works of calligraphic art. To his intimate friends 
he was affectionately known as “Happy.” 

Theodore Brown Hapgood, Jr., was born in Somerville, Massachusetts, Au- 
gust 28, 1871, and died at Watertown, Massachusetts, July 2, 1938. He obtained 
his art education at the School of Drawing and Painting of the old Art Museum 
in Copley Square, Boston. 

A tall man of over six feet, Hapgood was lean and fine looking and, often 
dressed in tweeds, was distinguished in any group. He came of New England 
stock and followed the pattern of those who settled the “‘stern and rockbound 
coast” of Pilgrim fame by scorning an overcoat in the coldest weather. ‘This was 
another note that amazed his contemporaries and marked him among his 
friends. At one time he learned to box, and throughout his life enjoyed walk- 
ing long distances out-of-doors, especially near the ocean at Ogunquit, Maine, 
where he had spent many of his summers. His reminiscences and anecdotes of 
his life and experiences at Ogunquit were replete with wit and humor and 
appreciation of life lived lustily. 

E. Parker Archibald, who knew Mr. Hapgood for thirty years in Boston, says 
of his friend: ““The chief characteristic of ‘Happy’s’ work, as I like to appraise 
it, is its quality of finality. He worshiped fine craftsmanship. Therefore, his 
greatest delight was to provide master craftsmen with designs worthy of their 
skill. 

“He was nobly unselfish. He contributed his part with the self-effacing 
thought that he was simply “T. B. H.’ — the man whose initials appeared some- 
where on the design, if at all. 

“He was lovable. His friendships were born of helping others. If he liked you 
and counted you among his intimates, you were blessed for life. 

“Consider his work. Clearly it is the kind which breathes ‘beauty and _holi- 
ness.’ It bears the stamp of finality because there will never be another T. B. 
Hapgood. It is a shame that no recent photograph of him is to be found. Yet, on 
the other hand, no formal portrait or casual snapshot of ‘Happy’ would be ade- 
quate. Nothing but a living, breathing oil painting of Sargent-like quality 
would show a true likeness. What a pity the thought to use him as a model did 
not occur to some competent portrait painter. For a model he was — of a gentle- 
man to the manner born; of graciousness to the point of enchantment; and of 
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loyalty to his friends, the very essence. All of which leads back to his memory 
like a kindly light.” 

During the 18g90’s Hapgood had his studio in the same building at 69 Corn- 
hill, Boston — noted as the address of Alfred Bartlett, the well-known pub- 
lisher of that period, the early printing venture of T. M. Cleland, and also the 
studio of W. A. Dwiggins. When this building was to be torn down, Hapgood’s 
sentiment and attachment were such that he had a complete photographic rec- 
ord made of his studio. Then, after one last party, with almost tears in his eyes, 
he moved his oriental rugs and antiques to his home. 

George F. Trenholm, designer, of Boston, who knew Hapgood very well and 
who supplied many of the facts and illustrations for this monograph, writes: 
“My friendship with Hapgood dates back only about fifteen years. But our 
common membership in the Boston City Club and the Society of Printers 
brought many pleasantly remembered conversations. And memory recalls lively 
discussions on common topics at each other’s homes. Mrs. Hapgood could 
arouse and chaff him better than anyone, and the smiling repartee only accen- 
tuated his jovial personality. 

“After a morning at work in his studio, it was Hapgood’s not infrequent 
habit to walk in to the City Club, a distance of perhaps eight miles. There he 
would relax in the newspaper and magazine room. 

“Frequently I met him in Boston Common on the way to the club, and his 
parting words were invariably — ‘Well, George, as we say in the classics, Pax 
Tecum!’ This ‘Peace be to you’ was to me the keynote of his attitude toward 
life. I never heard him make an unkind personal remark, however strongly he 
held to the principles of his work. ‘ 

“Besides the memory of his gracious and unforgettable personality, Hapgood 
left, I think, a void in our ranks which I doubt will ever be filled. I cannot 
recall a man who has designed for such a variety of purposes with such facility 
and consummate skill. 

‘He was as catholic in his taste and accomplishments as he was in his mind. 
His art and his life reflected his love for his work and his friends. Having en- 
joyed his friendship and the inspiration of his work, I feel a deep sense of in- 
adequacy in trying to portray to those who did not know Theodore Brown 
Hapgood, the man and artist whom his associates will affectionately remember 
as ‘Happy.’ ” 

Two of Hapgood’s best friends were Thomas Nast Fairbanks and Lewis 
Buddy, III. Of his friend, Mr. Fairbanks says: ““T. B. Hapgood represents one 
of the very earliest high marks in my paper career, going back more years than 
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I care to remember, and up to the time of his death, he and I were very inti- 
mate personal friends. His ability as a designer and as a master of lettering, and 
his recognition by his fellow masters, is a definite confirmation of his genius. 
Personally, he was one of the finest men I ever knew, being by birth and in- 
stinct and practice as kindly and genial a gentleman as I ever hope to meet.” 

Several decades ago Lewis Buddy, III, writing about the work of Hapgood 
for Graphic Arts Magazine, said in part: “The element of individuality is prob- 
ably the most cherished possession of the artist in any line of work, and this is 
especially true of the work of the decorative artist or designer. The drawings 
of Theodore B. Hapgood possess this characteristic to a very strong degree and 
it is the thing that very strongly impresses the observer.” Mr. Buddy goes on to 
speak of the “marked purity and grace of line” of Hapgood’s work. 

In referring to his friendship with Hapgood, Mr. Buddy writes: “Our friend- 
ship extended over several years when I was connected with the publishing 
business in New York, during which time T. B. H. did a great deal of work for 
me. His style was as individual in character as it was then original in design. 
Always painstaking with his work I never saw a drawing of his that was not 
distinguished. I greatly valued his friendship. He was a charming and delight- 
ful companion with the keenest sense of humor — always a sincere, gallant 
gentleman.” 

Without possessing many facts about the artist’s private life, we do know 
that his home life was most happy, that he married in middle life, and lived in 
Watertown, Massachusetts. 

Hapgood was of that generation whose religious convictions were deeper and 
stronger than those of today, and his appraisal of life was based on those con- 
victions. Like many whose work and study brought him into a close relation- 
ship with its history and principles, in middle life he was converted to Catholli- 
cism. Some of his finest work was done for the needlework guilds of the church, 
where his knowledge and judgment in liturgical matters were appreciated by 
priest and bishop. 

The bronze tablets which Mr. Hapgood designed for Strathmore Paper Com- 
pany, R. R. Donnelley & Sons Company, and others, were made under the 
supervision of Hugo O. E. Carlborg, sculptor with the Gorham Manufacturing 
Company of Providence, Rhode Island. Mr. Carlborg met Hapgood in 1922. 
They became an inspiration to one another, the work of the sculptor supple- 
menting the talent and taste of the designer. Mr. Carlborg wrote of Hapgood: 
“He was a master designer with a passion for lettering. He believed that letter- 
ing on a tablet was as essential to the design of the whole as the ornament. In 
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relief ornament, his desire was for very finely drawn and modeled relief. Mr. 
Hapgood was a fine draughtsman, with the most sensitive feeling for the crea- 
tion of ornament. He was an inspiring critic and it was a pleasure when he 
came to criticize the model on which I was working. These visits always left me 
richer in the knowledge and appreciation of lettering, as well as the treatment 
of low relief ornament. 

“It is probably true that the inscriptions, tablets, illuminations, altar cards, 
and testimonials which Mr. Hapgood designed are the finest of his time in the 
U.S.A. 

“Those of us who were privileged to work with him were inspired by his 
idealism and now try to uphold his standard.” 

The vestments which Hapgood designed for St. Catherine of Genoa Roman 
Catholic Church in Somerville, Massachusetts, took fifteen years of work of 
scores of needlewomen. He did this work as a labor of love and as an expression 
of his specialized knowledge of liturgical symbolism. 

In Hapgood’s relation to the business of his clients he remained an idealist 
and did his most painstaking work without too much regard as to how the pay- 
ment might actually compensate for the time spent. Theodore Brown Hapgood 
may be counted to have been “a citizen of Boston,” with a true appreciation of 
the background, history, and character of that place to which he belonged — 
and to the culture of which he made such definite contributions. He was long a 
member of the Society of Printers there, and it is the hope of this writer that 
there may sometime be placed, at a suitable place in Boston, a simple memorial 
to Mr. Hapgood which will be as fine and as distinguished as the ones he him- 


self designed. 
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VESTMENT DESIGNED BY T. B. HAPGOOD AND EMBROIDERED BY ST. CATHERINE’S GUILD 
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Narrative Illustration 


THE STORY OF THE COMICS 


M. C. GAINES 


T SEEMS that Little Orphan Annie isn’t an orphan after all. Her ancestors 

include Sumerian army men whose exploits are celebrated in tablets long 
buried under desert sands, and Nile women of far-off centuries whose daily 
lives are enshrined in ancient picture tale. 

When man climbed down from trees, straightened his back and looked 
around at the world, he started getting ideas. For a time, he was able to convey 
these ideas with a few grunts and a stone ax. But, though this method of en- 
forcing ideas still persists, its limitations were early recognized. A refinement 
of ideas needed a refinement of expression. And while still sitting around a fire 
on his haunches and gnawing at the under-done leg of the animal he had just 
brought in from the hunt, the caveman was moved to tell about that extraor- 
dinary hunt. So, with stones and vegetable coloring, he scratched and painted 
the record on the walls of his cave home, and led the way to Barney Google and 
Terry and the Pirates, Superman and Wonder Woman. 

This was man’s first attempt to depict a story, to tell it for the record, in a 
vivid and permanent fashion. It was the 
first illustration of an idea-story, the be- 
ginning of both writing and painting and 
the forerunner of today’s comic strip. 

Man has developed many means of com- 
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munication: writing and printing, dancing, music, radio, motion pictures. But 
down through the ages, he has continued to use the picture-story as one of the 
most eloquent mediums of expression. It is a natural form, for man thinks in 
images, just as the child draws a story before he can write. 

The chieftains and kings used narrative art to make their honorable records 
endure. To give a permanence to life after death, the ancients inscribed every- 
day scenes in pictures on the walls of their tombs. The ease with which the idea 
could be conveyed through the picture-story has been discovered and redis- 
covered at each step of human progress. When it was unknown or forgotten by 
a race or nation, it reappeared as a natural and inevitable invention in the 
development of civilization. It was used to record religious rituals, historical 
events, and sacred myths. It was employed for propaganda, vanity, or just fr 
the sake of laughter. The simple, direct drawing also lent itself to sat... ! 
caricature and became an important political weapon. 

Raphael made cartoons, large preparatory sketches, to assist him in pi! ut. 
his frescoes. ‘The word cartoon comes from the French carton and the 1] 
cartone, from the Latin charta, meaning paper. The word caricature meauis to 
charge, to overload, or to exaggerate, and the invention of mock-portraiture is 
attributed to Annibale Carracci (1560-1609), who was a master of classical 
painting and founder of an academy. 

Thus evolved a group of artists who, through line sketches, were quickly able 
to convey an idea and tell a story. When political pressure became heavy and 
the prison awaited the man who wrote what he thought of a ruler, these facile 
artists found they could easily overload a line drawing with the character of 
the subject. Not a word was said, but a story was told. 

This story has been documented in an exhibition by the American Institute 
of Graphic Arts, now touring the country. Assembled under the direction of 
Miss Jessie Gillespie Willing, Program Chairman of the Institute, the exhibi- 
tion sets forth for the first time a history of narrative art from the first recorded 
picture-story to the comic book of the twentieth century. 

Earliest sample of comic strip lineage to be seen in the Institute’s exhibition 
is a drawing copied from a rock shelter in Cogul, Spain (see preceding page). 
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This graphic representation was made before the beginnings of recorded his- 
tory. Similar wall scratchings have been found by anthropologists in other 
parts of western Europe and in Africa. Gerald McDonald of The New York 
Public Library, advisory board member in charge of the ancient section of the 
exhibit, says, “In this panel showing a buffalo hunt and people celebrating, I 
believe the artist probably wanted to say: ‘Here we are on a hunt. Here are the 
big animals we killed. And here is the big dance we had in celebration.’ The 
pictures are not unlike a page from a snapshot album where the proud fisher- 
man is photographed with his catch.” 

It is curious to note the similarity between the prehistoric paintings and the 
paintings of the American Indians done in comparatively recent times, such as 
that of the life of the famous Sioux Indian, Sitting Bull, drawn on muslin and 
now preserved in The New York Public Library. 

Early mosaics in shells, lapis lazuli, and pink limestone, from Ur, dated 
3500 B.C., tell the story of the Sumerian army at war, and show the royal 
family at feast. Scenes from daily life in ancient Egypt, taken from the tomb of 
Menna, show two girls engaged in a hair-pulling contest as another girl removes 
a thorn from her foot. Most of the art of ancient civilizations pictures the 
heroic or the sacred, but in Egyptian tombs there can be found records of more 
commonplace events, and scenes which are essentially comic. 

In a ninth-century Carolingian manuscript, known as the Bamberg Bible, 
nature is an actor in the picture-story of Adam and Eve in the Garden of Eden. 
The tree shelters and comforts Adam and Eve at first, then in a later scene 
points an accusing finger-branch, much as Disney’s trees in the Snow White 
forest scene, or Art Young’s gnarled and knotted arboreal fantasies. 

An early use of animals to satirize humans is found in the Japanese Kézanji 
scrolls by Toba S6j6 (1053-1140), which show hares and frogs in humorous 
archery tournaments. In other sequences of the scroll they are shown in aquatic 
sports and wrestling matches, while a monkey in the garb of a priest officiates at 
a Buddhist ceremony. 
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In western Europe religious stories were mainly the early subjects, as ex- 
emplified by the Joshua Scroll of the tenth century. A picture-scroll, illustrat- 
ing the story of the book of Joshua, it is presumably a copy of a scroll originally 
made many centuries earlier. 

With the initial developments of printing appeared the fifteenth-century 
blockbooks. Among those bearing a remarkable resemblance to the modern 
comic book are the Biblia Pauperum, a sort of harmony of the gospels done in 
pictorial form, Apocalypsis Sancti Johannis, Das Buch von dem Entkrist, and 
Defensorium Immaculatae Virginitatis. The blockbooks tried to tell their 
stories without words, and when words were used, it was with a scroll-like bal- 
loon. They mark an early attempt to reach a popular audience, as prior to their 
appearance books had been directed almost entirely to scholars and church 
dignitaries. 

Martin Luther used the picture form to popularize his religious ideas. In 
1521 he published his Passional Christi und Antichristi, showing the humility 
of Christ in contrast to the pomp and pride of the churchmen. Hans Cranach 
was the artist and the idea behind his work stems, it would seem, from one of 
the fifteenth-century blockbooks, Das Buch von dem Entkrist. 

Hieronymous Bosch, Peter Bruegel the Elder, and the illustrator of Brandt’s 
Ship, of Fools were noted in this period for the striking power of their satire. 

Wahi Holbein the Younger, too, was interested in both comic art and the idea 
-Of ‘picture sequences as is shown by his marginal drawings for Erasmus’ En- 
comium Moriae, 1515, and his illustrations of the Dance of Death in Imagines 
Mortis. | 

With the introduction of new methods of printing, engraving, and the like, 
opportunities for wider circulation arrived. William Hogarth’s (1697-1764) 
stinging social comment in such works as The Rake’s Progress gave caricature 
a new impulse. 

The great caricaturists of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries were 
skilled in the use of the sequence of panels, just as in the modern comic strip. 
James Gillray (1757-1815), master of political broadsides, satirized the country 
squire in his hunting series. Others of this rich period were Thomas Rowland- 
son (1756-1827) who used enclosed balloons, and the great George Cruikshank 
(1792-1878) who sharpened his pen on prince, court, and people. 

In France and in Germany, as well as in England, the artists were turning 
out picture-tales for the people. Among them were Honoré Daumier (1808- 
1879) with his cartoons, The Labors of Hercules by Gustave Doré, published 
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in Paris in 1847 when Doré was fifteen, and Les Amours de M. Vieux Bois, by 
Rodolphe Toepffer, 1860. The incomparable drawings of Wilhelm Busch, 
master of line drawing, are found in his Sketch Book, as well as in his famous 
book about the two naughty boys, Max und Moritz. 





Max und Moritz 


Besides the picture books and the varied influences which have been men- 
tioned, three other forces were at work in the nineteenth century which were 
to set the pattern of the comic strip before it finally emerged as a feature of the 
modern American newspaper. One was the popular penny sheet, known in 
France as the “image populaire” and in Germany as Bilderbogen. In them and 
in the comic sequences of European and American periodicals the basic fea- 
tures of the comic strip were so fully developed that the newspaper comic strip 
was full grown at the time of its birth. It was only necessary to adapt it to news- 
paper printing equipment and to discover the preferences of newspaper read- 
ers. The third force may have been less tangible. But the magic-lantern slide, 
with its series of pictures which were often humorous, stirred the imagination 
of the comic artist just as it did the men involved at the end of the nineteenth 
century in experiments with another closely related art, that of the motion 
picture. 

The 18g0’s saw the development of the first comic cartoons in sequence in 
American newspapers. In 1894, R. F. Outcault, a staff artist on the New York 
World, did a series on a clown and a dog at a picnic. The World had obtained 
a color printing press, with the original intention of using it for fashion pic- 
tures. Outcault was asked to do a weekly page using the characters he had 
drawn to illustrate a story called ““McFadden’s Row of Flats” by E. W. Town- 
send. Taking these tough kid characters, he wove them into a weekly picture- 
story, first called ‘“‘Hogan’s Alley,” then “The Kid.” Later, when Outcault 
went to the Journal, the colorist painted the “Kid's” shirt yellow, and the strip 
came to be known as “The Yellow Kid.” There were many protests from par- 
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The daily strip did not appear until after the turn of the century when 
Winsor McCay, who had been doing “Little Nemo” and “Dreams of a Rarebit 
Fiend,” did the latter as a daily strip to go across the top of the page. McCay 
used the dream as an excuse for fantasy. He was a prolific and expert artist who 
achieved a feeling of great proportions in his work. Under the pseudonym of 
Silas, he turned out “A Pilgrim’s Progress,” “Hungry Henrietta,” and several 
other strips. 

During the first ten years of the century, Sunday comic supplements ap- 
peared all over the country. Outcault evolved “Buster Brown,” whose tricks 
invariably got him into trouble. The last panel usually showed “Buster Brown” 
with a pillow tied behind him, writing an impertinent moral. This was the 
first character to inspire clothes-trends. Buster Brown collars, shoes, and hats 
were to be found in most every child’s wardrobe. 

Carl Schultz, big and blustering, brought “Foxy Grandpa” to New York, and 
in the years it ran, the two young imps were never able to outwit the cagey old 
man. Here again were Wilhelm Busch’s Max und Moritz, now thwarted at each 
turn by someone who could beat them at their own game. 

E. D. Kemble was another early artist in the field of the comic strip. He had 
published, as had most of these pioneers, in Puck. He originated “Black Ber- 
ries,” colored comic characters, for the World, in 1897. 

The “Monkeyshines of Marseleen” by Norman E. Jennett, “The Kid” by 
F. M. Follett, “Uncle Mun” by Fred Nankivel, are among the early strips, no 
longer seen, which are in the exhibition. Other creations by Opper are also 
included: “Alphonse & Gaston,” “Maude the Mule,” “Mr. Dubb and Mr. 
Dough,” and “Our Antedeluvian Ancestors.” 

The strip entered its golden period around 1910 and continued until 1930, 
as distinctly “comic” in content as well as form. At the opening of the exhibi- 
tion, however, Gilbert Seldes said that the real golden age of comic strips would 
always be the time when each person first discovered them for himself — when 
they became a part of his life. 

“Bringing Up Father,” by George McManus, started 31 years ago. It now 
appears in 71 countries and 27 languages and has been adapted to stage, motion 
pictures, and radio. Even a tapestry was woven about Jiggs and Maggie in 
Persia. Undoubtedly, it is the universality of the henpecked husband that ac- 
counts for the international appeal of these characters. 

George Herriman first started with such strips as “The Dingbats” and “The 
Family Upstairs.” His style was unique, his humor eloquent. Both have inspired 
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other artists. He started to run a sub-strip under “The Family Upstairs.” It was 
a story about a cat that was in love with a mouse. This strip finally matured 
into “Krazy Kat.” Herriman was noted for the fine detail and non-sequitur 
backgrounds in his strip. ‘““Krazy Kat,” long a favorite of intellectuals, has in- 
spired a symphony. 

The exhibition brings together many other strips of historical significance. 
The first girl strip, still running, was originated by Cliff Sterrett, a distinct 
stylist and master of pantomime. This strip is “Polly and Her Pals.” 

Before Sidney Smith drew “The Gumps,” he had a strip called “Buck Nix,” 
which is on exhibition. 

One of the greatest newspaper cartoonists was T. A. (Tad) Dorgan. He af- 
fected the work of many to follow and originated such expressions as “Thanks 
for the Buggy Ride,” “Hot Dog,” and “Yes, We Have No Bananas.” 

Bud Fisher, the creator of ‘““Mutt and Jeff,” first worked on the San Fran- 
cisco Examiner for $15 a week. He first drew Mutt and later added Jeff to the 
strip. Recently these two characters celebrated their thirty-fifth anniversary. 

The picture of the period would not be complete without Wallace Morgan’s 
“Fluffy Ruffles.” When first assigned to this task, Mr. Morgan had to cul’ 
Paris fashion magazines for styles in which to clothe his beautiful character. 
Fluffy Ruffles shoes and suits were the rage before World War I. 

Tom Powers, the great stylist, worked primarily in the political cartoon me- 
dium, but will never be forgotten for his famous “Joy and Gloom” series. An- 
other famous stylist, who not only has influenced artists by example, but has 
been a friend and adviser to young cartoonists for years, is Fred Cooper, a mem- 
ber of the advisory board for the exhibition and designer of its invitation. 

In the late twenties, one of the most quoted artists was Milt Gross. His “He 
Done Her Wrong” is a wordless novel in cartoons, and is rated among Ameri- 
can masterpieces of humor. 

Not many artists have been able to achieve the fine dog drawings of Edwina, 
one of the few women to gain success in the field of the comic strip. During 
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Edwina’s Sinbad of 1916 and Otto Soglow’s Little King (© King Features Syndicate) 








the twenties, Harry Hershfield’s ‘““Abe Kabibble” was most popular. Hershfield 
was a master of melodrama and rapid action. 

Clare Briggs was the first outstanding artist of the human-interest school, 
with his ‘““When A Feller Needs A Friend,” “Life’s Little Tragedies,” and “Mr. 
& Mrs.” He was cl:: ly followed by H. T. Webster, whose “The Timid Soul” 
is a present fave 

Rube Gold! famous for ‘ :» “Crazy Inventions,” was a mining« ° 'r 
and applies man: «x ientific laws to his side-splitting fantasies. 

In 1920, Billy de Meck originated “Barney Google” and this superb charac- 
ter, done with the masterful touch of a Dickens, has remained among the ten 
most popular strips for twenty years. As well as being a notable stylist, de Beck 
gave the English language such phrases as “Banana Oil,” “Horsefeathers,” 
“Sweet Mamma,” “Hotsy Totsy,” “Heebie Jeebies,” and ‘““Tetched in the 
Haid.” 

The exhibition includes samples of all popular strips today. To name a few: 
“Fritzi Ritz,” Ernie Bushmiller; “Li'l Abner,” Al Capp; “Smitty,” Walter 
Berndt; “Dick Tracy,’ Chester Gould; “Betty,” C. A. Voight; “Winnie Win- 
kle,” Martin Branner; “Joe Palooka,”’ Ham Fisher; “Gasoline Alley,” Frank 
King; “Skippy,” Percy Crosby; “Prince Valiant,” Harold E. Foster, considered 
one of the greatest artists; “Thimble Theatre, starring Popeye,” Elzie Crisler 
Segar; “Buck Rogers,” Dick Calkins; “Moon Mullins,” Frank Willard; “Wash 
Tubbs,” Roy Crane; “Tillie the Toiler,” Russ Westover; “Blondie,” a real 
ambassador in South America, Chic Young; “Henry,” Carl Anderson, who, 
when he was over seventy, originated this strip; and “The Little King,” Otto 
Soglow. 
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In particular, one should mention Milton Caniff, whose strip, “Terry and a 
the Pirates,” is rapidly becoming one of America’s top favorites. Caniff is the 1; 
idol of the young developing cartoonists today. He practically uses a motion- 5 
picture technique, getting odd angle shots and developing his story so that he 
can use his characters in pantomime, without balloons. His strip was voted the c 
favorite by visitors who came to the comic strip exhibition while it was on view 5 
at the National Arts Club. 4 

It was in the early thirties that many of the strips turned from the comic to 
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the adventure motif. Illustrative of this trend are “Little Orphan Annie,” 
“Dick Tracy,” and Caniff’s “Terry and the Pirates.” If James Swinnerton is 
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right in saying that the subject appeal of the comics has had three major phases 
in forty years, the grotesqueries and the farces of family life being two, the 
adventure story is obviously the third. 

In 1933, the first comic book, in its present form, made its appearance. It was 
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called Funnies on Parade and contained reprints of Sunday comic pages. This 
book and the next to develop — Famous Funnies — and then a complete book 
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about Skippy (both of which also contained reprints of Sunday pages) were sold 
to large companies as advertising premiums. 

Famous Funnies was used also as the title of the first book to be put on sale 
to the general public, marketed, at first, through chain stores and later on news- 
stands. Its success very soon inspired a number of new magazines, employing 
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the same general format and using reprints of Sunday comic pages. 

In 1935, the first original art work appeared in a magazine called Fun. The 
use of original material for comic books did not achieve its majority until after 
the advent of “Superman” in 1938. 

“Superman,” the creation of Jerry Siegel and Joe Shuster, was turned down by 
practically every comic syndicate until the writer brought it to the attention of 
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the publishers of Action Comics. It was an immediate success and the super- 
hero was launched. Such characters as “Batman,” “Flash,” “Green Lantern,” 
Captain America,” “Captain Marvel,” and “Wonder Woman” 
were inspired by Superman. The comic magazine had become a picture book 
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“Doc Savage, 


of adventure stories. Today there are approximately 100 comic books put out 
by about 20 publishers. They have a monthly sale of about fifteen million 
copies and reach an estimated audience of between fifty and sixty million. 
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Within the last several months an experiment has been made in the use of ¢ 
stories from the Bible, using the comic book colored continuity technique. A 1 
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series of ten ran in a New England paper, and responses indicated such wide 
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acceptance that a 10-cent, 64-page book, Picture Stories from the Bible, has 
lately gone on sale. One of these stories is inserted with this article. Another in- 
sert shows a similar use to help sell War Bonds and Stamps to young Americans. 

Some parents have viewed with alarm the high circulation figures of the 
comic books, and educators and psychiatrists have set themselves to a serious 
study of this new influence on children. Is it harmful? Does it stunt the reading 
ability of children, or kill their appreciation for traditional literature? Does it 
give them bad dreams? 

The answers to some of the questions are summed up in an article in the 
American Journal of Orthopsychiatry by Drs. Lauretta Bender and Reginald 
§. Lourie who say, ‘Normal, well-adjusted children with active minds, given 
insufficient outlets or in whom natural drives for adventure are curbed, will 
demand satisfaction in the form of some excitement. Their desire for blood 
and thunder is a desire to solve the problems of the threats of blood and thun- 
der against themselves or those they love, as well as the problem of their own 
impulses to retaliate and punish in like form. The comics may be said to offer 
the same type of mental catharsis to its readers that Aristotle claimed was an 
attribute of the drama. This effect of the comic book in normal children is 
comparable to the therapeutic effect in the emotionally disturbed child. Well- 
balanced children are not upset by even the more horrible scenes in the comics 
as long as the reason for the threat of torture is clear and the issues are well 
stated.” 

James Swinnerton, from another point of view, aptly describes the role of 
the comic strip artist in society: “As I look at the work of lots of my boys (I’ve 
brought quite a few into the game) and the other fellows’ boys, I am glad, and 
yes, proud, to have been able to start some in the game that, in a clearly humor- 
ous way, brings a smile to a too serious mouth, and helps many to forget the 
blue hour. 

“This fact was forcibly brought to my notice on a subway trip after the close 
of a New York working-day. I saw the tired passengers, still with their business 
cares and worries weighing them down, seat themselves (maybe) and unfold 
their evening papers, just scanning the big headlines, then going generally to 
the sports pages, and then to the page of comics. 

‘Each one selected his favorite, and if it suited him, he smiled or showed a 
deep interest. In either event he had forgotten his troubles, and a new mood 
was on him. Who could say he was not delivered to his home in better humor 
and a more companionable mood by the magic of the lowly comic strip? 
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NARRATIVE ILLUSTRATION 
“That influence in millions of homes must be a powerful force for mass 
happiness.” 
Swinnerton sees the social aspect of the comic strip; educators study its psy- 
chological implications. The comic strip and the comic book lend themselves 
peculiarly to such examination. But what of their influence on the graphic arts? 
And what of the influence of the graphic arts on them? ! 
Certainly as an exercise in mass production, the experience of their pub- s 
lishers has been instructive. These books are printed in enormous editions for z 
which production must be gauged in terms of millions. Their appeal to the i 
consumer is also of profound significance and their method of approach has 
been recognized and a apted to purposes of propaganda and advertising. Many 
of their artists have ingenuity, imagination, and an unerring control of the pen f 
in communicating ideas. Perhaps the next chapter in their history will record a 
how beauty, in layout and design, was heightened without estranging the 
people who loved them as they were. ' 
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The earliest of the comic magazines in their present format — and a newcomer. ] 
Funnies on Parade, produced as a premium to help the sale of merchandise, contained re- r 
prints of Sunday pages. The new book is devoted entirely to hitherto unpublished episodes 
in the career of a daring, death-defying heroine named Wonder Woman. I 
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William A. Kittredge 


‘eon the world of graphic arts, William 
A. Kittredge is known as an enthusiast with two inestimable gifts: good fellow- 
ship and good taste. For twenty-five years both gifts have worked together to 
advance the interrelated causes of typographic design, book illustration, print- 
ing, and the fine arts. 

“Good taste”’ is a virtue difficult to evaluate because it has a meaning in the 
graphic arts out of all proportion to its casual use in common speech. Starting 
from Gutenberg and Caxton, every designer whose work is of enduring value has 
recognizable good taste. The greatest designers had superlative good taste. No man 
can achieve distinction in the graphic arts without some good taste. Every reader 
who loves the kind of order that emerges from the tasteful and craftsmanly control 
of type, engravings, paper, ink, presswork, and binding will know what I mean 
by “good taste.” Its definition is not printed in any dictionary. It is a gift of the 
gods that evolves with experience. And Bill Kittredge has shown by his produc- 
tions that he has it in unusual measure. 

I speak from personal experience because I worked with Bill, under severe 
pressure of time, on a book (Paper, Wasps, and Packages) which, as I now recall it, 
offered the unwary designer every opportunity to miss the fine hard line of good 
taste. We were rushed. The text was produced in “takes,” with no opportunity 
to visualize the manuscript as a whole. The illustrations were completed before 
the text, so that Bill had to work with positive forms, masses, and colors and 
empty spaces for text matter to come. He called upon his sense of simplicity, his 
feeling for typographic weight and balance, and produced — under these condi- 
tions — an unusually distinguished specimen of commercial book design that was 
recognized by a number of awards for typographic excellence. 

I mention this personal experience only to point out, from my direct knowledge, 
that Kittredge’s taste and skill prove themselves under fire. Back of this ability 
is the indispensable factor of experience in the mechanics of fine printing. 

In 1906, Kittredge was an apprentice at The Parkhurst Press in Chelmsford, 
Massachusetts. Eight years later he was a compositor at The Riverside Press, 
Cambridge, and the following year he was working at the cases of The Oxford 
Print in Boston. In 1916, he began to hit his stride as Director of Design and 
Typography at the Oswald Press in New York City. Then, for four years — between 
1918 and 1922 — he was Art Director of the Franklin Printing Company in Phila- 
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delphia. In July, 1922, he came, as Director of Design and Typography, to 
R. R. Donnelley & Sons Company where his reputation became inseparable 
from that of The Lakeside Press. 

This biographical summary, with its formal titles, tells little about Kittredge’s 
unique contributions to the graphic arts. As I said at the outset, he is an enthusi- 
ast, and there is no way to measure the fruits of true enthusiasm. It is expressed 
more in the work of other men whom it has inspired than by the recorded works 
of its possessor. As in billiards, where the cue ball makes points by indirect con- 
tact, by skillful ricochet, so the influence of a man like Kittredge extends itself, 
indirectly, throughout the graphic arts. His stature must be measured not only 
by the work he has done, but equally by the work he has directly or indirectly 
inspired. 

And this is where Kittredge’s gift for good fellowship has been as important as 
his gift of good taste. For almost twenty years he has sent waves of stimulation 
radiating out from Chicago to an ever-widening circle of friends. Artists, typog- 
raphers, printers, authors, coming to Chicago, have been told by their friends, 
“Be sure to see Bill Kittredge.”” And those who have seen him have not been 
disappointed. A genial host, with the gift of responding to the enthusiasms of 
others, Kittredge has kept many creative fires alight that might otherwise have 
dimmed, and has set other fires ablaze. He has been charged with excess of 
responsiveness to other people’s ideas; with supporting too readily artistic lost 
causes; but it is impossible to be an enthusiast without occasionally backing a 
weak horse. Champion golfers are not judged by the putts they miss, but by the 
brilliant putts they make. Or, to use a more appropriate example, the mark ot 
a great teacher is his ability to inspire the immature to outgrow their immaturity, 
and Kittredge is by temperament a teacher. For many years he taught the 
mechanics-of-publishing course in the Medill School of Journalism at North- 
western University, and he has taught the printing industry at large through 
numerous articles in the printing, publishing, and advertising press. 

The Lakeside Press Galleries, which he has promoted with unfailingly tasteful 
publicity since its opening in 1927, is a dramatic and successful illustration of his 
broad conception of the field and function of the graphic arts. For him, printing 
is not merely the “art preservative of all arts”; but it is also — like the architec- 
ture of the great periods — the art coordinator of all arts, a focal point where all of 
the arts and sciences that contribute to human well-being can be unified. It is 
this broad conception, for example, that has governed his interest in the improve- 
ment of school textbooks and in the raising of standards of advertising conceived 


less as selfish salesmanship than as public education. 
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I will not attempt to list or to discuss examples of Kittredge’s work in typo- 
graphic design. To most readers of Print it will be well-known. Examples will be 
found in the public collections of The Grolier Club (in New York City), The 
New York Public Library, The Typographic Library and Museum of the Ameri- 
can Type Founders Company (now at Columbia University), and elsewhere. 

In 1940, William A. Kittredge was awarded the Gold Medal of The American 
Institute of Graphic Arts. I think that this medal was inscribed, invisibly, in the 
thoughts of its donors, with two words, humble in appearance but great in 








meaning: the word “Taste” and the word “Friendship.” 


ALEXANDER WEAVER 


Sketchlist of William A. Kittredge 


Born: May 28, 1891, at Lowell, Massachusetts. 

Epucatep: Public and high school, Chelmsford, 
Massachusetts, and private tutors. 

1905: Started apprenticeship at the Parkhurst 
Press, Chelmsford, Massachusetts. 

1912: Worked as compositor on the Elk River 
Sentinel, Elk River, Idaho. 

1914-1915: Worked at various printing houses 
around Cambridge and Boston, Massachusetts, 
including The Riverside Press and Oxford 
Print. 

1915-1917: Director of Design & Typography, 
Oswald Press, New York City. 

1918-1922: Art Director, Franklin Printing Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. 

Since 1922: Director of Design & Typography, 
R. R. Donnelley & Sons Company, Chicago. 
1927-1929 and 1931-1934: Instructor in The Me- 
chanics of Publishing, Medill School of Jour- 

nalism, Northwestern University, Chicago. 

DesIGNeR of thirty-five books exhibited in twenty 
of the Fifty Books of the Year Exhibitions of 
The American Institute of Graphic Arts 
(1922-1941); other specimens of printing shown 
in exhibitions of Society of Typographic Arts, 
Chicago, and The American Institute of 
Graphic Arts, New York. 
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Memeser: The Cliff Dwellers, Chicago; The Cax- 
ton Club, Chicago; The Society of Typo- 
graphic Arts, Chicago; The Chicago Art Di- 
rectors Club. 

Honorary Lire MEMBER: The American Insti- 
tute of Graphic Arts, receiving Gold Medal in 
1940. 

FORMER PRESIDENT: The Chicago Art Directors 
Club; ViceE-PRESIDENT, The American Institute 
of Graphic Arts. 

SERVED ON JuRIES: Harvard Advertising Awards, 
1930; Fifty Books of the Year Exhibition 
(A.LG.A.), 1934; Seventh Exhibition of News- 
paper Typography conducted by N. W. Ayer 
& Son, Inc., 1937; Forty-second Annual Exhi- 
bition of Artists of Chicago and Vicinity, The 
Art Institute, Chicago, 1938. 

AUTHOR: 

“The Bookplates of Bruce Rogers” — Colo- 
phon, Part I (1929). 

“The Work in Illustration of Rudolph Ru- 
zicka” — Colophon, Part V (1931). 

“The Book Illustration of Edward A. Wilson” 
— Colophon, Part XI (1932). 

Numerous articles for The American Printer; 
Printers’ Ink Monthly; Publishers’ Weekly; 
Direct Advertising, etc. 








KEEPING IN TOUCH 
The Braille System of Printing for the Blind 


CLAIRE IMRIE 


ROM feathers to houses to lamp posts to neckties, the world of the blind is 
a world of touch: a three-dimensional affair. Appropriately, their printing 
is three-dimensional as well. 

Braille symbols are now used by the blind all over the world. They are a 
kind of code in relief, as can be seen on the embossed page. If you were to try 
to learn the alphabet by touch, blindfolded, your finger at first would have to 
do some exploring, but eventually the groups of dots would begin to take on 
definite form, so that the letter S, for instance, would no longer seem to be 
three separate dots but a pattern to your finger tip just as a written or printed 
S is a pattern to the eye. 

Having mastered the alphabet, you could read simple sentences by touch — 
or, what is more interesting, by sight, even though your learning had been en- 
tirely tactual. Two Harvard students once took part in an experiment' to de- 
termine how sighted persons learn Braille. For several weeks they put in peri- 
ods of intensive studying, their eyes blindfolded for each lesson, so that they 
never saw the Brailled characters during the time they were learning. When 
they were ready, they took an examination, still blindfolded. Then, being 
given a Brailled passage of comparable difficulty to read by sight, without the 
blindfolds, though they were now looking at Brailled words for the first time, 
both were able to recognize these even more readily than they had read the 
first assignment. They had unconsciously translated their tactual learning into 
visual imagery as they went along! 

This only serves to indicate that those of us who can see actually lean far 
more heavily on our visual sense than we realize. As J. M. Ritchie points out, 
“It is not too much to say that most people regard life from the standpoint of 
vision. Their world, whether seen or remembered, is a realm of shapes and 
colors. Rumination upon even a concert or a dinner is visual. From the recol- 
lected scene are abstracted sensations of sound or taste. In other words, not 


1. “An Experiment in Teaching Tactual Reading to Seeing Subjects,” by Ralph V. Merry, Jour- 
nal of Genetic Psychology, September, 1931. 
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only does the ordinary man discern objects by sight and remember them by 
visual memory, but everything that claims his attention is seen or remembered 
upon an ever-present visualised background.” 

He goes on to point out that the blind, on the other hand, instead of possess- 
ing sight and pictorial memory have sensations that are muscular and tactual, 
and quotes the psychologist William James as saying that the man born blind 
can never have a mental vision (i.e., visual imagery). This contention raises the 
question of the psychology involved in any kind of pictorial representation, 
either for the sighted or for those without visual memory. 

“To the initiated,” says Dr. Ritchie, “a picture instantly conveys its message, 
but to a person who had never before set eyes on such a representation the 
meaning would be obscure if not altogether lacking. . . . The idea of a fox 
which a seeing person carries about with him is pictorial. Again and again the 
animal has been photographed on his retina. Since the image has been seen as 
lines or masses of colours on a flat background it can be reproduced in the same 
way. Even here, however, especially in the case of line drawings, there has been 
a long familiarity with diagrammatic language. The line does not create the 
image unaided. It suggests a suitable train of recollections in the mind, and by 
associated suggestions, produces the impression of a life-like fox.” 

It is apparent that the sighted person can thus easily grasp a pictorial, two- 
dimensional representation of almost anything from a fox to a cathedral, while 
many blind persons say they can derive no pleasure, nor indeed any meaning, 
from the embossed outline-pictures that still crop up in some Brailled books. 
(Imagine trying to convey perspective this way! Perspective does not even exist 
for the blind, and its representation is something the sighted have to learn by 
experience.) It may be that blind readers who retain visual memories from 
earlier life elicit enough pleasure from embossed pictures to warrant their 
inclusion in certain books, but it seems doubtful. 


Before Braille 
The history of embossed printing demonstrates how difficult it was for even the 
most thoughtful educators to depart from the notion that script or roman 
letters, if embossed or printed large enough, would answer a sightless reader’s 
needs. The great Valentin Haiiy himself, founder of the world’s first school for 
blind children and an indefatigable inventor, spent large sums and much time 
in trying to perfect a method of printing with movable type (cast in a mold to 


2. Concerning the Blind, Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh and London, 1930. 
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print a positive raised letter) on damp paper. Some of his pupils could actually 
decipher it quite readily, but they could not adapt it for their writing needs, 
and books printed in it were excessively bulky and expensive. 

It remained for a boy who himself was blind to toss out the traditional 
hocus-pocus and begin anew with a system entirely arbitrary. The boy was 
Louis Braille, and the reading and writing method he perfected is substantially 
the one used today in every country where the blind are educated. 

He was born in Coupvyrai, France, in 180g. At the age of three he lost his 
sight as the result of an accident in his father’s harness shop, but he neverthe- 
less attended school with the other village children until he was sent, when he 
was ten years old, to study the organ at the Institution for Blind Youths 
(founded by Haiiy in 1784) in Paris. 

Casting about for a means of writing music so that he would be able to read 
it by touch, Braille chanced upon an embossed-point code that had been de- 
veloped by one Charles Barbier, a military officer. Some say Barbier had 
worked this out more as a military cipher to be read in the dark than as a 
means of communication for the blind. Whether or not that is the case, it is 
known he called it (suggestively enough) écriture nocturne, or night writing, 
and that it possessed the elements which Braille’s active mind transformed into 
a great and useful tool. 

It was the fact that the dots could be punched in paper, and therefore could 
not only be readily written but easily felt, that appealed to Braille. He worked 
on Barbier’s code until he had simplified the original cell arrangement by re- 
ducing twelve dots to six, and by changing it from a phonetic to an alphabetic 
system. His first report was published in 1829. The students were enthusiastic 
about learning it, but for some reason the school authorities preferred to stick 
to their treasured line-letters, and not until 1854, two years after Braille’s death, 
was the system officially adopted at the school. 

It was longer than that before Braille was accepted in British and American 
institutions. Here, too, the prejudice persisted in favor of line-letter forms, the 
argument being that because the blind were instructed by the seeing, the seeing 
ought to be able to read what they were teaching. ‘“‘And let’s not isolate the 
blind by making them use a different kind of alphabet than we do,” they ad- 
monished each other. 

Thus it was that, during the years Louis Braille was perfecting his point sys- 
tem in France, James Gall of Edinburgh and John Alston of Glasgow worked 
strenuously for British acceptance of various forms of line-letters, with Alston 
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With the above machine a good operator can set 60 Braille pages a day — 200 words (25, lines) 
to a standard book page. The plates are catalogued and stored for reprinting. By using a mas- 
ter keyboard an operator can make identical plates in one operation. The machine below, 
developed at the American Printing House for the Blind, consists of a twin plate-maker with 
duplicate sets of dies but with one carriage holding both plates. The second set of plates is 
sent to England for editions to be printed there. After the war it is hoped that more machines 
will be built and a cooperative publishing plan with England developed. 
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supporting the roman forms designed by Dr. Edmund Fry of London. William 
Moon of Brighton introduced, in 1847, a semi-arbitrary alphabet based on 
roman forms. It alone survived, though Braille officially took precedence over 
all other systems in the British Isles in 1905. 

To go back to beginnings in this country, an embossed alphabet known 
as Boston line letter was introduced into the Perkins Institution by its director, 
Samuel Gridley Howe, in the 1830's. It was pre-eminent until the seventies, 
when the New York Point system of William B. Wait captured the enthusiasm 
of a number of educators. This was taught in numerous schools, but in turn 
was challenged as the merits of Moon type, European Braille, and a revised 
version called American Braille, won notice. At last the resulting “confusion 
of tongues” grew so serious that Helen Keller was moved to protest: “A plague 
upon all these prints! Let us have one system, whether it is an ideal one, or not. 
For my part, I wish nothing had been invented except European Braille. There 
was already a considerable library in this system when the American fever for 
invention plunged us into this Babel of prints which is typical of the many 
confusions from which the blind suffer throughout the United States.’’ 

This must be said for defenders of the embossed systems which were ulti- 
mately discarded in favor of Braille: they eventually submitted with good 
grace. They saw the advantages of being able to exchange British- and Ameri- 
can-printed books freely, and of compromising on one standard method, infe- 
rior though that method seemed to some of them. “Revised Braille Grade One- 
and-a-Half” was adopted in the United States in 1918, and “Standard English 
Braille,” by both the United States and England following the London Type 
Conference in 1932. Though Moon type still is used for a few books and peri- 
odicals read by older persons, Braille is now accepted and taught throughout 


the country. 
And So to Press 


Were you to walk into the largest publishing house for the blind in the world, 
and the oldest in the United States—the American Printing House for the 
Blind, in Louisville, Kentucky — you would find a converted Kelly press, of all 
things, turning out Brailled sheets printed both sides simultaneously, at the 
somewhat astounding speed of four thousand an hour. On this press the Print- 
ing House does all of its periodical printing, ranging from the bulky Braille 
edition of The Reader’s Digest to news sheets written by blind children for 


3. “What Might Be Done for the Blind,” World’s Work, August, 1907. 
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their own use and sent to the Printing House to be run off for them. 

In preparation for printing a page of Braille, a smooth metal plate 1 /10,000 
of an inch thick is folded and inserted double in a stereotyping machine for 
embossing. The operator, by pressing combinations of the machine’s six keys 
(corresponding to the six dots in the Braille cell) and the space-bar, embosses 
this plate line by line on one side, then turns it around and, after slightly shift- 
ing its first position so the dots won’t collide, embosses the second side. “‘Inter- 
pointing,” as this is called, allows both sides of a sheet of paper to be embossed 
—a perfectly practical arrangement, since a reader’s fingers slide over the de- 
pressions, or “female” dots, and pick up only the proper raised ones on each 
side of the sheet. 

On the flat-bed presses which the American Printing House uses for its book 
printing, the double plate, remaining hinged at one end, actually squeezes the 
dots into the paper, as you can see from the photograph of the platen press. 
The text paper — a heavy white sulphite bond, inner-sized only — is cut to size 
and dampened before use to insure its having a firm and long-lasting dot when 
it shrinks and dries. 

For magazine printing, a heavy unbleached paper of about the same sub- 
stance is used dry. To run this through the cylinder press, the halves of the 
metal plates are completely divorced, one half being fastened to the bed of the 
press and its mate wrapped around the cylinder. The Kelly thus acts as a “per- 
fecting” press. Register must, of course, be exact. 


Subsidized Publishing 


But even with a secondhand Kelly an entrepreneur could never hope to make a 
fortune — or a living — at Braille printing. A “large” edition of a Brailled book 
may on rare occasions go to 200 copies; 25 to 40 is a more usual run, and 10 is 
not unheard of. 

Here is what happens to a four-volume regular ink-print edition of Carl 
Sandburg’s Abraham Lincoln: the War Years, currently published by Har- 
court, Brace at $20.00, when it becomes a set for the blind: 32 volumes instead 
of 4, it embraces about seven thousand embossed pages —and the price is 
$66.00. T. H. Lawrence’s Seven Pillars of Wisdom in Braille becomes a seven- 
volume edition priced at $14.00, and West & West’s American People, nine 
volumes, at $24.75 complete. The prices represent no profit of course. 

These figures explain why government subsidy is necessary. There are 6,500 
children in public institutions and classes for the blind in this country, and 
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BRAILLE FOR BLIND READERS 


THE BRAILLE SYSTEM is comprised of signs formed by the use of all 


the possible combinations of six dots numbered and arranged thus: 1 4 
2 5 
3 6 


Letters are capitalized by prefixing dot 6. Letters A-J, preceded by the 
number sign, represent the numerals 1-0. Punctuation marks are formed 
in the lower part of the cell. 


l 3 4 


2 
a b c d 


Capital Number 
sign sign 


READ THIS WITH YOUR FINGERS! 
Poh ey ae 


In addition to ordinary print the Braille system provides for the writing 
of foreign languages, musical scores, mathematical and chemical notations, 
and other technical matter. 


This insert courtesy American Printing House for the Blind 
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some 30,000 adult blind readers.* Congress has provided a general appropria- 
tion of $100,000 annually for Braille books for the adult blind, and an addi- 
tional $125,000 a year specifically assigned to the American Printing House for 
the Blind to pay for “embossed books and tangible apparatus for the education 
of blind children.” 

Twenty-seven regional libraries throughout the United States circulate gov- 
ernment-owned library books free of charge by mail to the adult blind in their 
homes, and numerous religious and educational organizations publish free, or 
at a nominal rate, embossed literature in various special fields. None of these 
projects can be self-sustaining since the unit cost of books and magazines is so 
high. 

There are three classifications of Braille employed in the United States: 
Braille Grade One, in which all words are spelled out; Revised Braille Grade 
One-and-a-Half, employing 44 abbreviations and contractions; and Standard 
English Braille Grade Two, employing 180-odd contractions, including the 44 
used in Grade One-and-a-Half. Standard English Braille Grade Two was the 
form adopted by England and the United States as official in 1932, and in it are 
printed all books for adult readers and textbooks for school children in the 


seventh grade and above, as well as hundreds of other books and some maga- 
zines.® 


And what do the blind like to read in Braille? A questionnaire sent in 1939 


to persons on the mailing list of the Brailled Reader’s Digest revealed® that 
with them “the fiction everyone is talking about” ranked highest in interest, 
while “personalities, history, government, health and hygiene, and places” were 
the nonfiction subjects of chief interest. Their choice of books at that time 
included Gone with the Wind, Magnificent Obsession, The Citadel, Jane Eyre, 
Green Light, North to the Orient, Men Against Death, Lost Horizon, Riders 
of the Purple Sage, and Mutiny on the Bounty. It should be pointed out that 
the group was not an average one, 27 per cent of those returning usable replies 


4. About 70 per cent of the country’s blind do not read Braille. 


5. There are, of course, many persons who, blinded late in life or for some other reason, cannot 
readily learn to read Braille. To these people particularly, the Talking Book has proved a boon, 
bringing to them, through the regional libraries for the blind, books recorded on long-playing rec- 
ords. The American Foundation for the Blind, of New York City, pioneered in this field, and, with 
the American Printing House for the Blind, is currently producing well-recorded novels, plays, 
poetry, etc. But there has been no falling off in the use of Braille textbooks, and many who read 
Braille say they prefer it to records. 


6. “A Survey of the Reading Interests of the Blind,” by Margaret Aitken Riddell, Library Jour- 
nal, March 1, 1940. 
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having attended college (as against about 4/10 of one per cent for the country 
as a whole). About one third of these had read from ten to twenty books, and 
almost as many had read one to nine books, in the six months prior to the 
questioning. 

The preponderant taste for fiction among so selective a group emphasizes 
the fact that reading is one of the comparatively few recreational pursuits open 
to the blind, and its importance in that role should not be underestimated. The 
committee of the Congressional Library which determines what titles shall each 
year be published for the adult blind may well ponder the situation. ‘““Refer- 
ence to the library circulation of the public libraries in this country shows that 
two thirds of their total circulation is fiction, just twice the proportion of fic- 
tion provided for the blind from government funds.’” Is this again a matter of 
the seeing leading the blind in the wrong direction? Certainly those persons 
unfortunate enough to be robbed of sight and ambitious enough to learn to 
read deserve to have whatever kinds of reading will widen their horizons, afford 
them topics for discussion with their friends, and in lighter vein brighten their 
everyday lives. 

It is something of an anomaly that the Braille system — arbitrary, unortho- 
dox, late in coming into existence and slow to be accepted — has proven the 
very means for linking sighted and blind in a practical way. In another hun- 
dred years some better system than the Frenchman’s may be devised (tactual 
reading is at best much slower than visual), but meantime this almost universal 
code of dots keeps blind readers quite literally in touch with the everyday, 
normal world of the seeing. 


7. Ibid. 
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A blind proofreader checks a page of Braille with a sighted copyholder. 


Books are sewed on a standard straight-needled Smythe machine. Between each signature of 
twelve Braille pages is sewed a cloth-lined cardboard “guard,” to equalize the width of the 
spine with the “fluffing” of the Braille pages caused by the raised dots. If this were not done, 


the binding would be drawn tight at the back, making the book wedge shaped. 

















Above, sheets for Braille books are being printed on a platen press. The sheet is fed between 
two sets of double (interpoint) plates, thus producing four pages of reading at one impres- 
sion. Blotting paper is used for the underlays on both surfaces of the press. 


The Reader’s Digest is printed for blind readers. A Kelly press (left) prints both sides of the 
sheet at once, one plate being in the form and the other wrapped on the cylinder. The small 


Swiss Rotary press at the right produces approximately 4,000 impressions an hour. 
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LAS ARTES DEL LIBRO 


THE Assistant Secretary of State, Mr. A. A. Berle, Jr., recently remarked to a group 
of New York bibliophiles that the exigencies of war would soon make it necessary 
for the people in this country to seek again “the luxury of living in the mind.” 
Though this implies that our present-day public has neglected the kind of pleasures 
in reading which delighted earlier generations, a parallel statement can certainly not 
be made concerning the pleasures of printing and publishing as exemplified by the 
American Institute of Graphic Arts’ exhibition, “Las Artes del Libro en los Estados 
Unidos, 1931-1941,” touring this year and next in Latin America. 

More than fifteen months before the exhibition opened in Washington, the Insti- 
tute’s Pan American Committee — Reinhold Frederic Gehner, chairman; F. Ronald 
Mansbridge, Robert H. Wessmann, Quincy P. Emery — completed plans for assem- 
bling two hundred books which would familiarize book-lovers with styles and tech- 
niques used by our designers, printers, and publishers, and promote and encourage 
an exchange of ideas among the Americas. 

Bruce Rogers, Henry Watson Kent, and Monroe Wheeler were invited to act as 
jurymen. About a thousand books were submitted by publishers. Out of this plethora 
of riches the jury emerged, finally, with two hundred items which, strangely enough, 
fell naturally and almost equally into the four classifications — trade books, chil- 
dren’s books, textbooks, and limited editions — with perhaps a slight favoring of 
textbooks. Each entry was examined separately by every member of the jury; and 
the ultimate welding of such diverse but authoritative opinions was a revelation to 
the “stage hands” and a confirmation of their belief that the selections did indeed 
deserve the honor. It may be of interest to note that perhaps the greatest progress 
made in recent book production has been in the field of textbooks, although general 
trade books are notably improved. The greatest amount of experimenting in print- 
ing techniques, reproduction processes, and general design has been with children’s 
books; and limited editions have, for the most part, forsaken mere showiness and 
become practical as well as aesthetically satisfying. 

The exhibition went to Mexico City as an inaugural display for the opening of 
the new Biblioteca Benjamin Franklin. After its tour it will be a permanent display 
in one of the Latin American libraries. 

Marcaret B. Howser 
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GREGG ANDERSON 


HE GRABHORN PRESS started its printing career in San Francisco in 

1920 by issuing books for free distribution. The Indianapolis imprints done 
before that date are of little consequence, and can be left to the attention of the 
more ardent collectors. One series entitled ““The Printing Press,” distributed dur- 
ing 1920 and 1921, consisted of six or more booklets which served to introduce the 
Press to San Francisco. Some of these were concerned with printing, one being 
The Ideal Book, by William Morris; another, a short article on Aldus; still another, 
A Chapter from the Lives of some Noted French Typographers. It may have been an ex- 
pensive way to point out the fact that the brothers Edwin and Robert Grabhorn 
were able and willing to do book printing, but it seems to have been an effective 
one. In 1920, they gave away eight such pamphlets; in 1922, five. One or two a 
year, since that date, have been sufficient. 

The publications of the Press indicate the changing tastes of Edwin Grabhorn. 
During the early 1920’s, his interest was chiefly in fine printing, and books pro- 
duced by private presses. His publications during this period reflect this interest 
both in their content and in the way in which they are printed. Gradually his 
collecting drifted from the field of printing to the buying of first editions of Eng- 
lish and American literature, and, before very long, to Californiana, which was a 
fruitful field for many years. Without this background of Californiana collecting, 
it is doubtful if the Press could have continued to exist during the early 1930s; 
but because of his knowledge of California rarities, and of the tastes of other col- 
lectors interested in such material, the Press was able to embark on the Americana 
Series, and produce books which were salable to this group. Of recent years, 
Japanese prints seem to hold his attention. Whether this will result in books is 
hard to say. There is already at least one, the text of a talk given by him to the 
Roxburghe Club of San Francisco and another, by Metzger, in press. Obviously, 
though, the problem of making a book about prints is more difficult than the re- 
printing of early California material. 

The Press has printed 338 books — to use the figure in the Bibliography. That is 
an average of thirteen and a half books a year. The years 1927 and 1929, two 


years which we might expect to be busy ones, showed sixteen titles each. Much of © 
the work during those earlier years was hand set, which necessarily cut down the © 


number of books that could be produced. In 1933 there were 23 books produced, 
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THE GRABHORN PRESS 


and the same in 1938. The year 1935, with 25 titles, represents the largest number 
of books during any one year. 

One of the factors in a consideration of the Press is the freedom which the Grab- 
horns have enjoyed constantly by the fact that in many cases they have been their 
own publisher as well as printer. Even in books commissioned by publishers or 
individuals, the client has known, probably, that he should be content to accept 
whatever the Press might offer. Whether it would have been possible for any pub- 
lisher to influence greatly the design of a book is problematical; since the very 
first days of the Press the brothers have been distinct individualists, working as 
they thought fit. 

The early years are interesting to anyone tracing the various influences which 
have made themselves felt on the printers. Much of the Indianapolis material owes 
its inspiration to Frederic W. Goudy — both by the use of his types and from the 
example of his book printing. The effect of Bruce Rogers is evident in several of 
the publications issued during 1920 in San Francisco: the announcement of the 
opening of the Press, and the Nathaniel Hawthorne A Rill from the Town Pump; 
also Diogenes in London, by R. L. Stevenson. Prayer, by C. K. Field, is reminiscent 
of John Henry Nash, and there are various touches of Ashendene Press and Doves 
Press in evidence. 

A Rill from the Town Pump, by Nathaniel Hawthorne, one of the early publica- 
tions influenced by Bruce Rogers, is one of their first uses of Garamond type. 
They were learning fast, and it is a very pleasant little piece. The blue decoration 
used both on the title page and on the opening page fits in very nicely. The Sundry 
Ballades of Francois Villon (1922) carries more than a little flavor of the Bruce 
Rogers’ edition of the Song of Roland. The Ideal Book (1920) is patterned on the 
Doves Press printing. 

An example of a book derived from those produced by the Ashendene Press is 
Washington’s Farewell Address, printed in 1922. The Song of Songs (1924) also has a 
flavor of this earlier press. The Amerigo Vespucci is almost a summing-up of this 
period of books which are in a greater or lesser degree imitations of books seen 
and admired by the Grabhorns. That it is a good imitation is evidenced by the 
fact that the A.I.G.A. selected the volume for its gold medal in 1926. The press- 
work is not as fine as in some later books; possibly the ink is at fault. One general 
criticism of the type page would be that the type is too small; but it does mark 
“finish” to those earlier books which could be considered imitative, and not repre- 
sentative of the work of the Press at its most individual. 

Of the many more or less facsimile books produced at the Press, the most suc- 
cessful are those stemming from the Italian rather than from the Germanic or 
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black-letter school. The warmth, clarity, and beauty of some of the early Italian 
books seem to have carried over unimpeded and unvitiated into the Grabhorns’ 
work, 

The first book which the Press issued for sale was an edition of Washington’s 
Farewell Address, in 1922. However, since 125 copies were privately printed for 
Herbert L. Rothchild, and only 50 copies offered for sale, it was not a completely 
independent venture. In 1926, with the Book of Job, we have the first title which 
the Press actually published. It was priced at $25.00. The Book of Ruth, issued the 
same year, was offered at $17.50. During 1927, three books were issued: Salomé, 
The Golden Touch, and Hymns to Aphrodite, with the price scale descending to $6.00 
for the last-mentioned book. 

It was not until about 1927 that the books of the Press began to be recognized as 
Grabhorn Press publications. During an early period of imitative and derivative 
work, they had been able to try their hands at different styles of printing. Edwin 
Grabhorn has a remarkable eye and a remarkable memory for the appearance of 
a page. His imitations were good because they were exact in just the points that 
lent distinction to the books being copied. He has told of spending his noon hours 
at the Indianapolis Public Library, going through the volumes there shelf by shelf, 
pulling the books out, looking at the title pages, and putting them back. Many 
of those title pages he could later reproduce almost exactly from memory. A page 
which he has once set up and later distributed is a small task for him to duplicate 
without deviation from the original. A memory of this sort has been of immense 
help to him in conveying the “‘feel’’ of earlier printing where he wanted to do so. 

In 1928, in spite of the fact that the Maundevile was planned as a publication, 
it was taken over by Random House, and the Press did not issue a single book 
under its own imprint. It was too busy with work for others. In 1929, when the 
private-press market was at its height, the Grabhorns produced seven books 
under their own or the new Westgate Press imprint. The Westgate Press was 
strictly a publishing venture, under the direction of Robert Grabhorn and Oscar 
Lewis. 

The Westgate Press devoted itself to literature, but literature in small doses. Its 
authors were those American or English writers being collected during the 1920’s 
who were able and willing to sign a colophon, and who could produce a short 
article on such subjects as American Taste, Street Haunting, or Nearer the Grass Roots, 
on order. The books were to be issued at a uniform price of $7.50, but Hearn and 
His Biographers came out at $15.00 and Frank Norris of “The Wave” at $10.00. The 
last title to be issued was called, appropriately enough, Last Adventure, and was 
offered to an uninterested public at $9.00. 
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The first venture of the Press into the field of Californiana was signalized by 
publication of the Reglamento, in 1929. The Cabega de Vaca appeared in the same 
year. In 1930, the output of published titles declined to four. 

When the book business fell upon hard times in 1931-1932, the Press was com- 
pelled to alter its program radically. The Santa Fe Trail issued in 1931 by the 
Book Club of California marked the end of the more elaborate publications pro- 
duced by the Press. When, in 1932, the Murieta was published, it was offered at 
the modest price of $3.00. During 1933, the Press published seven books in the 
Americana Series, and five during 1934. Since then, it has been able to busy itself 
with more profitable work; at least it has published fewer books. 

Work done by the Press for private distribution was of a good deal of importance 
to it during the 1930’s. In 1935, for example, there were sixteen books privately 
printed, and each year since 1931 has seen an average of ten titles a year thus 
issued. The Grabhorns have become the chief printers of memorials for the leading 
business and professional men of San Francisco, but this represents, perhaps, their 
closest approach to the businessman and his printing requirements. 

Many of the books of the Press have been set by hand. Naturally, when a type 
is available on the machine, it has made it of less interest to the Grabhorns as a 
type to employ for hand setting. Consequently, many of the hand-set books have 
been in black-letters, such as the Koch Bibel Gotisch, the Goudy Franciscan, 
French Gothic, as well as such individual and distinctive types as Poliphilus, 


The Cabega de Vaca (834 x 121% inches), 1929, and a chapter opening from The Red Badge of 
Courage (81% x 13 inches), 1931. The Cabega de Vaca page actually is hand colored in five colors. 


CHAPTER IX. 


RELATION 
that Alvar Nufiez Cabeca deVaca gave 
of what befel thearmamentin the Indias 

whither Panphilo de Narvdez went for | 
Governor (from the years 1527 to 1537) | ta 


when with three comrades he returned 








and came to Sevilla.+ Printed from the But be was amid wounds. The mab of men war bleeding. Because ofthe 
‘ : *. tattered soldier's question he now felt that his shame could be viewed. 
Buckingham Smith translation of 1871. esiaeitaig Gu gsi hia si cs ska eran 


ing the letters of guilt he felt burned inte his brow. 
At times he regarded the wounded soldiers in an envious way. He con- 

ceived persons with torn bodies to be peculiarly happy. He wished that he, 
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Pp proach. The man's eyes 
‘were still fixed in « stare into the unknown. His gray, appalling face had at- 
tracted attention in the crowd, and men, slowing to his dreary pace, were 
walking with him. They were discussing his plight, questioning him and giv- 
ing him advice. In a dogged way he repelled them, signing to them to go on 
and leave him alone. The shadows of his face were deepening and his tight 
lips seemed holding in check the moan of great despair. There could be seen a 
certain stiffness in the movements of his body, as if he were taking infinite 
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Lutetia, Goudy Antique, or Goudy New Style, which are not available on com- 
posing machines. The use of these types has resulted in identifying them with the 
Press and in making the books of the Press easily recognizable. 

One reason for the superior quality of the Grabhorn books set by hand in com- 
parison to the machine-set books is the greater control the Press has thus had in 
their production. The Grabhorns do not work with paper and pencil; for them 
to lay out a book in the sense that most designers lay out a work would be an 
impossibility. Their method is a method of trial and error, and the distinction of 
the design comes from the greater possibilities they can thus explore. They avoid 
also the stiffness which is bound to show in a book cut to a pattern; a pattern that 
rarely proves to be in its results quite what the designer envisaged. 

In spite of the advantages of their method, its disadvantages, in the occasional 
job where the composition must be entrusted to someone else, are soon apparent; 
things go wrong, not because the Grabhorns wished it so, but because they didn’t 
know how to order it otherwise. The result has been that most of the books printed 
from type not set in the shop do not compare with those books set by hand, and 
in which the problems of composition, as they arise, can be decided upon and 
solved by the Grabhorns themselves. 

It is worthy of note that much of the actual work of producing the books is 
done by the two brothers themselves. Edwin Grabhorn, who learned the trade as 
a compositor, is responsible in general for the design, and as a rule sets the display 
pages. He has also, for many years, done much of the actual printing of the books. 
Whether he undertook this task as a penance or because he couldn’t get anyone 
to print the way he wanted, is a question. It must have been against his will, for 
it is hard to imagine anyone less suited for such work. His fingers are all thumbs, 
and his procedure in getting a form on press and ready to print would scandalize 
any regular pressman. In spite of this, when he makes the effort he can produce 
work of superlative quality, simply because he is not satisfied with less. The press- 
work on the Leaves of Grass, to mention one book, could hardly be improved. 
Robert Grabhorn takes care of lockup and some of the composition. He is a whirl- 
wind when it comes to setting straight matter, and perhaps the Press continues to 
produce hand-set books because he so closely resembles a mechanical man in 
getting a book in type. 

Among the different types used by the Press, those produced by Frederic W. 
Goudy have appeared in nearly one third of the books. The Franciscan, a letter 
supplied for the exclusive use of the Press, is one example. They have also used — 
and used well — the Goudy Antique, employed in fourteen books; an outstanding 
use being for the Song of Songs (1922). Goudy Modern has been used for nine titles, 
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including such an important one as Naval Sketches. Goudy New Style was em- 
ployed in twelve books, perhaps to best advantage in the Leaves of Grass, produced 
in 1930. It is not a type very well adapted to general use and in the few times it 
has been chosen, is generally reserved for a folio page size. Deepdene and the 
Monotype Garamont, cut by Goudy, also saw occasional use. Kennerley, used for 
a great number of the early books, has not been so favored since 1924. The first 
six titles listed in the Bibliography are all set in this face. 

Italian Old Style, one of the most handsome of the Goudy letters, saw service 
in thirteen books. It is seen, perhaps, to its best advantage in the Swinburne 
Manuscripts, a very fine large quarto, which does the type full justice. One earlier 
use of it deserving of mention is in The Letter of Amerigo Vespucct. 

The type employed more than any other single face by the Press has been 
Lutetia, designed by J. Van Krimpen; it is used 36 times. It was acquired in 
1927, and the first book done in it, The Golden Touch, is a perfect demonstration 
of how it should be handled. The Scarlet Letter, produced for Random House in 
1928, and the Cabeca de Vaca, in 1929, are two other remarkable examples of the 
successful use of this type. It is not a type so well adapted to a large page size, 
as the Grabhorns discovered when printing Leaves of Grass. They had planned to 
use Lutetia for the book, but it was discarded in favor of Goudy New Style, after 
some sixty pages had been set up and printed in the Lutetia. 

Garamond and its related faces, Garamont and Granjon, have been used for 
38 titles, more frequently in the early 1920’s than since that date. They were one 
of the first presses in this country to acquire the American Type Founders’ Gara- 
mond. They made good use of it in, for example, their series, ““The Printing 
Press.”” A distinguished use of this letter in later years is in the Wah-To-Yah, pro- 
duced in 1936. 

Janson has appeared in 34 instances. It has not been selected for many of their 
important books, and has been used often for titles running from 10 to 24 pages 
in length. It has not been so successfully employed as some of the other faces. 

Bruce Roger’s Centaur was selected for such important titles as the Robinson 
Crusoe, produced in 1930; The Santa Fe Trail, 1931; and The Letters of Dame Shirley, 
1933. As a type, it is a little too delicate for the handling they usually give it, 
although The Santa Fe Trail is a book on which it would be hard to improve. 

Oxford, supplied by the American Type Founders, was used for five books up 
to 1924, at which time they sold what type they had. They did not use Oxford 
again until 1936, when they bought a thousand pounds of it for printing Two 
Years before the Mast, a production for Random House. Since that time it has been 
selected for fourteen titles, of which Letters from the Sandwich Islands, Phoenixiana, 
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and New Helvetia Diary are among the most important. 

Poliphilus and Scotch both have had some use. Each is represented ten times. 
Poliphilus was selected for The Letter of Christopher Columbus, Aldus Pius Manutius, 
and Philobiblon; but not used at all since 1933. Scotch was used first in 1932, and 
has been chosen for Henry R. Wagner’s The Plains and the Rockies and Soldiers of 
the Overland. 

Both Bodoni and Goudy Modern suffer because the treatment given them very 
seldom is fitting. The crispness of these letters usually is lost in the printing, since 
the Grabhorns favor papers which are rough in texture and in their presswork 
carry a good deal of impression. As a result, the few books which they have done 
in these two type faces are less successful than those with other letters not so de- 
pendent upon extremely careful handling. 

On occasion the Grabhorns have used, deliberately, a type face completely lack- 
ing in design and interest. One example of this is the Salomé (1927), and another 
the Banditti of the Plains (1935). In the prospectus for the Salomé they speak of the 
attempt to produce an interesting book with the use of an uninteresting type; but, 
no matter what their aim may have been, the result misses the mark. The type 
chosen obviously was selected because it was completely inappropriate for the text. 
The Banditti of the Plains does not represent quite as much divergence between 
text and type, but it is still neither a representative nor a very successful book. 
One other instance of the same kind was in a book produced for the Book Club 
of California, Around the Horn in ’49. Evidently modeled on an earlier edition, it, 
too, is an example of the disagreeable consequences of following too closely an 
ugly original. 

The decoration for the books of the Press has called forth the cooperation of 
many different artists. As early as 1919, Frederic W. Goudy designed a special Pages 
initial for A Defense of the Dilettante. The books during the 1920’s made vse of *9% 
various reproductions from famous pieces of printing. Joseph Sinel made decora- a 
tions for What Michael Said to the Census Taker, in 1922, as well as Dickens in Camp, 
of the same year, and Sundry Ballades; Harold von Schmidt, the decorations for 
The Song of Songs. 

Maynard Dixon supplied drawings for his book, Poems and Seven Drawings (1923). 
Two other books of the same year on which Sinel worked were Abraham Lincoln, 
A Universal Man, and Thirty-Seven Days of Peril. Stafford Duncan and Donald 
McKay also did some work — the initials by McKay for the Philobiblon being very 
attractive and amusing designs. 

Valenti Angelo arrived at a transitional period of the Press. They were just | 
beginning their work in the limited-edition field. The books were being produced : 
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Pages from Grabhorn books of 1935: To Virgil (614 x 9% inches), San Francisco, Past and Present (614 
% 91% inches), Captivity of the Oatman Girls (6 x 93% inches). San Francisco decoration actually is blue. 
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with a lavishness which has seldom been apparent on the same scale since the 
1920’s, and Angelo’s work was in keeping with the books — colorful, dignified, and 
with a great deal of charm. It supplemented the materials and the printing in the 
best possible way. 

After Angelo departed for New York, Arvilla Parker was called upon for illus- 
trations for many of the books of the three Americana Series. Mallette Dean pro- 
vided woodblocks for Wah-To-Yah (1936) and for several others. Dorothy Grover, 
since 1936, has also contributed to the illustrating of books by the Press, notably 
the Letters from the Sandwich Islands. 

The bindings produced at the Press are in keeping with the printing of the 
books. A general criticism against them would be, however, that they are some- 
times rather flimsy and liable to damage. Many of the books are bound in paper, 
often very light in color and easily soiled; and many of them, too, have pasted 
labels, which soon wear off with handling. However, as a group, the bindings are 
colorful and distinctive. 

One feature, and one in which the Grabhorns are almost without an equal, is 
displayed in the different pattern papers which they have prepared for the bind- 
ing of many different books. They do not seem too delicate in appearance for the 
outside of a book and they have enough variety, effectiveness, and restraint to 
make them ideally suited to their purpose. Most of these have been made by one 
or more printings, using type ornaments or woodblocks. They have been done 
very simply, but very cleverly. An interesting variation of this is the imitation 
marbled paper made for the binding of the Naval Sketches. At a glance you cannot 
tell it from a marbled paper, although the colors are more harmonious and more 
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Browsing knee/deep. They blend into a plain, 
Mcourscr’s native home. But soon the vine 

) Takes its duc place—The press, its ruddy stain, 
trcllised cot, its sun-browned dwellers tell, 

How here God's gift, capping His com and oil, 
25 fragrant in a land, where all are well 
Content to bless the Dower that crowns their toil. 




















We morning some years ago | had the 

Ves of showing San Francisco 

to Harry Leon Wilson and Irvin S. 

 \Cobb. It was a Sunday of crystal sun- 

et with a sky of the blue purity that 

re oar Petun 

gill and the creator of Judge Priest stood at the top of 

the climbing boulevard that encircles Twin Peaks and 

looked down upon the city. “It beats Naples,” said 

Harry Leon Wilson.“And Constantinople:’ said Irvin 
S. Cobb. 

Most of the world’s great cities have drawn their 
greatness from the water—witness London and Venice 
—but these two observers immediately linked San 
Francisco with the two cities of deathless civilization 
that drew not only their greatness but theu distunctive 
beauty from the sea. The Bay of Naples and the Golden 





OR a long time Olive had been apprised of 

the fact that intercourse had been kept up be- 

tweenthe Mohaves andthe whutes, as articles 

had been brought in from tme to time, that 

she knew must have been obtained from the 

xR white settlements, either by plunder or pur- 

chase These were brought i by small paris, one of whom 

beat 


ld fi 





q weeks, at aume 
She saw in these the evidences that she was within reach 

still of the race to which she belonged ; and often would gaze 
h j id 4. 
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PP people, 
praan hers. She ventured to ask questions concern. 
ing these trips, and the place where they found the whites, but 
all her anxious quenes were met by threats and taunts, or a 
long gibberish dieserstion upon the perisly of the whihes— 
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delicate than is the case with the usual marbled paper. 

One of the earliest of such papers was made for Sundry Ballades in 1922. In 1927 
The Golden Touch provides another example. Nearer the Grass Roots, Hearn and His 
Biographers, Frank Norris of ““The Wave,” Silver Farthing, Wah-To-Yah, Robinson 
Feffers and the Sea, New Helvetia Diary, and The Encantadas are only a few of many 
books in which these papers appear. 

Another distinguishing mark of the Grabhorn books is the quite general use of 
a larger size of type than would normally be chosen for display lines on text pages 
or title page. By selecting types which are not too overpowering in these larger 
sizes, or by a judicious use of color, a vigorous and handsome result is usually 
achieved which, in the hands of another printer, might have resulted only in an 
awkward and disagreeable page. The title page of The Spanish Occupation of Cali- 
fornia dominated by the words “plan,” “junta,” and “diario,” is a good example. 

Much skill has also been shown in the manner with which extraneous and even 
extremely recalcitrant material has been incorporated smoothly into the body of 
the text. The many illustrations and reproductions of early documents or ephem- 
era shown in books of the Americana Series well emphasize this point: they have 
been included with the deftness that a good cook might use in putting the in- 
gredients into a cake. They become part of the whole, and are as much and as 
fittingly at home there as if the accommodating of them were no trick at all. 

Some of the short books of poetry (A Tree in Bloom, For Whispers @ Chants, and 
Speaking at Seventy are examples) have a great deal of charm. They are short enough 
not to put too great a burden on the printers; short enough so that any decorative 
tricks used do not become monotonous; yet still of enough size to call forth the 
ingenuity of the designer. The three books mentioned, and several others of the 
same category, are very fine examples of an almost lyrical printing which is un- 
equalled of its kind. 

It might be appropriate at this point to give a brief description of some of the 
outstanding books of the Press. It has sometimes been said that the Grabhorns 
are at home in the field of the smaller book — the octavo or the 16mo; but actually 
this is not the case, except in a few isolated instances. That page size does not 
allow them enough scope, and the very fact of the book’s smallness seems to 
render it of less interest to them, and this lack of interest is reflected in the printing. 
Their excellences are not in detail but in the large. Their smaller books suffer 
from faults which are more apparent in this restricted size. Given a larger page 
and a chance to exercise some individuality, they seem to be much more at home; 
at least, the majority of the really distinguished books are small-folio or folio in 
size. 
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An example of a small book done with a good deal of grace is The Golden Touch, 
by Nathaniel Hawthorne, printed in 1927. This is perhaps the first genuine Grab- 
horn. The books before this had been for the most part derivative, and though 
many of them had much distinction they lacked individual style. The Modern 
Writer, in 1925, was a step toward such a style, but The Golden Touch achieves it. 
From here on they are on their own. 

This book is as consistent and well-integrated a job as any they have done. The 
delicacy of the Lutetia type is matched by the fine Whatman paper used. The 
type-page area and the page size are well-proportioned, as are the two decorations 
by Valenti Angelo, one on the title page and one on the opening page. The binding 
itself contributes just the right finish to the book. There is not one inharmonious 
feature about it, and consideration of the book in its individual aspects adds to 
the impression of charm that characterizes the total effect. 

The Two Unpublished Manuscripts of A. C. Swinburne, printed for Herbert L. 
Rothchild at Christmas, 1927, is one of the outstanding examples of books pro- 
duced for this patron of the Press. It displays an almost perfect use of Goudy’s 
Italian Old Style type; certainly it would be hard to find a better use of that type 
in any book produced in this country. The handsome initials of Valenti Angelo 
and the handmade paper all contribute to the final effect. The gift books done 
for Rothchild represent some of the finest work of the Press — certainly the finest 
in the field of the slighter books. 

The Cabecga de Vaca (1929) remains one of the truly individual and distinguished 
productions of the Press. Even its trick of using the title page as a separation be- 
tween the introduction and the text comes off quite well; and what a distinguished 
title page it is! The large text page is very handsome. The running head, strong 
enough to dominate the page, has its folio outside the width of the type page and 
above the chapter headings which are carried at the side. This serves to tie them 
into the page. Three different type faces — Lutetia, Garamond, and Poliphilus — 
are used on the page without striking a jarring note. The only criticism of the 
book that might be offered is that the notes, at the end of the text, are difficult 
to read in the small size and wide measure in which they were set. Knowing, 
however, the repugnance with which the Grabhorns regard notes in general, we 
can probably consider it a concession that they appeared at all. The book is well 
provided with colophons, since it both begins and ends with one. The final colo- 
phon states that the book was produced between August 15 and October 6, 1929. 
For a small shop, that is speedy work for a hand-set book of this size. 

Such quick and easy production could not happen often, and the tribulations 
undergone in printing the Leaves of Grass (1930) kept it in the shop for over a year. 
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The selection of the proper type was a long process before the final decision was 
made to use Goudy New Style. Certainly it was a far wiser choice than the thin 
and refined Lutetia, which had been considered. The book is simple, rugged, and 
handsome. The long lines of the first edition are here restored. The perfectly plain 
woodcuts are completely in harmony with the text page. The presswork is near 
perfection. 

The Santa Fe Trail (1931) is a good example of the type of book produced when 
the price was of little moment to the purchaser. A great deal of care was lavished 
on it, and the care is apparent in the finished product. The title page is very 
handsome, set with large Weiss initials, some extraordinary letter spacing of lower- 
case italic contributing remarkably to the page design. The maps and small draw- 
ings which decorate the book are very delicately and beautifully reproduced. In 
the handling of such matter, the taste of the Grabhorns is almost infallible. In spite 
of the use of the most diverse kind of illustrative material, it will be found that 
the illustration has always been made an integral part of the book, and reproduced 
as it should be reproduced. The text page, somewhat reminiscent of the Cabeca de 
Vaca, has enough variety, so that no special effort has been made to decorate the 
pages. It is on this score — an attempt to dress-up a plain typographic page — that 
the Press sometimes goes wrong; but in this book such is not the case. The list of 
members of the expedition and the itinerary are both very well handled — legible, 
yet presenting attractive pages. 

One of the most satisfactory of all the books in the Americana Series is The 
Letters of Dame Shirley. The book has a dainty, feminine touch. The illustrations 
are tied-in with the title page by the use of a blue tint background and the same 
rule border. It is one of the most pleasing of the whole series, both from the point 
of view of text as well as of printing. 

Another distinguished book in the same series is the Wah-To-Yah (1936). One 
of the few books of any length produced by the Grabhorns for which a proper 
weight of paper has been selected, it is pleasing throughout. Set in Garamond, it 
presents a very readable and attractive page. The woodblock illustrations are color- 
ful, and the title page, with its Indian design, is exactly right. The binding is a 
successful example of a printed paper to fit a particular book. 

Another of the works produced for Random House, Naval Sketches of the War in 
California, was issued in 1939. The binding is marbled paper sides and white 
leather back with a red leather label stamped in gold. The marbled paper is 
printed from woodblocks, and is a very ingenious imitation, far better than most 
originals. The title page is well proportioned and strong enough for the folio page 
size. A larger size of open-face type is overprinted in a blue ink, and this same 
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two-color printing is used for the chapter headings. In many ways this volume is 
a particularly remarkable achievement. 

The plates in the Waval Sketches are of interest also. The keyplate was reproduced 
in black and white by collotype. These pages were then overprinted as many as 
ten times from plates cut out of linoleum, which were sandpapered to produce 
shading. The very roughness of the method helped to produce a remarkable fac- 
simile of the original water-color drawings. Edwin Grabhorn himself says he has 
looked at the job lately with a good deal of respect, wondering how he was ever 
able to achieve the effect. It certainly was achieved only by the expenditure of 
an immense amount of labor. No one else would have been capable of the ex- 
travagant use of time to save the cost of making metal plates. The very lack of 
business sense, in this case as in many other instances, yielded a result that could 
have been achieved by no other means. 

The Bibliography of the Grabhorn Press (1940) is a splendid introduction to the 
work of the Press. Full of outstanding sample pages, it has dignity in its own right. 
Printed in black and red throughout, it harks back to the luxuriance of the pre- 
depression volumes. For anyone wishing a sample of the work of the Press it would 
be hard to find one more satisfying than this. 

The Grabhorns are not outstanding in all types of printing. Some of their books — 


Title page, The Spanish Occupation of California (75% x 11 inches) published in 1934, and a page from 
the Grabhorn Bibliography (10 x 14 inches), 1940 — notable examples of Grabhorn design and presswork. 
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the Edgar Allan Poe bibliography, for example — present problems with which they 
are more or less unfamiliar; indeed, uninterested. The book itself has little coher- 
ence. The different entries are set far too large and displayed far too much for the 
convenience of the reader. They have attempted to make a book of reference into 
something considerably removed from that, and the result is an awkward, un- 
usable type of book. In another example, The Plains and the Rockies, there is a 
much more compact listing of titles than in the Poe, but it is still not quite success- 
ful. One gets the impression, occasionally, that the printer looked at the copy but 
did not always understand it. In the book under notice, the entries are indented 
under the numbers given to the different titles listed. The side heads are then set 
up into this normal indent, so that, when the item number comes at the head of 
the page, the only way to handle the situation is to leave the side head off entirely. 
They do this without a qualm on various pages at various times; when consistency 
of style comes into conflict with appearance, style always suffers. Folios, for ex- 
ample, often are omitted when it is more convenient to run a page a line too long. 

Another example of the Grabhorns’ bibliographical printing is the book by 
William C. Van Antwerp on the first editions of Sir Walter Scott. In common 
with their other bibliographic productions, the material is set too large and a 
great deal of space is wasted on each entry. Each title is started on a separate 
page, which spreads the text over more pages than necessary. This, of course, 
may have been the object, but it has the same result as in some of the other bibli- 
ographical work, tending to confuse the reader and to make the volume more 
difficult to consult. 

As a matter of fact, a survey brings out that in almost any book where the text 
runs to more than 200 pages the Grabhorns are at a loss. Many such books have 
been printed on paper too thick for the number of pages required, and the result 
has been unwieldy, clumsy volumes. The Gold Rush Steamers is a case in point. 
Here is a book of about 385 pages, nearly four inches in thickness, with a very 
heavy board for the binding, though it might as well have been considerably less 
bulky had the choice of paper been more practical. 

Nevertheless, the books of the Press are sufficiently attractive to book buyers to 
stimulate many of them into making collections of the work. Many beginning 
collectors start with fine printing or fine binding. The interest of books in these 
categories is apparent early in the game. But the Grabhorns have been able to 
seduce even hardened collectors of Californiana into buying enthusiastically any 
or all of their productions. 

The reasons for this attraction are not hard to discover. Their books are recog- 
nizable, even by those knowing little of printing, as something out of the ordinary, 
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something worthy of a second glance, and after the interest of the buyer is aroused 
he finds that the Grabhorn books compare favorably with other books of a similar 
nature which might compete for his attention. Their very crudities seem to assist 
in giving them an effect of warmth, friendliness and charm which a more care- 
fully produced book might lack. Undeniably, however, their virtues are many, 
and the good taste, vigorous design, and remarkable unity which some of these 
books achieve can be duplicated nowhere else in the field of bookmaking. 
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ONE HUNDRED MASTERPIECES OF PRINTMAKING: NO. 10 


A BY-ROAD IN TIPPERARY 


by Sir Francis Seymour Haden sy 


In the history of every artist, whether of great or little renown, there are rare 
occasions when he seems to rise above himself, when he fulfills all his spiritual 
and technical potentialities. It is so with all of us, whatever we do. In general 
we get through our daily tasks fumblingly but as reasonably well as seems pos- 
sible to us at the time. Then comes the day, or the moment, when we “click,” 
when perfect coordination of the creative and the executive faculties results in LY. 
a piece of work as well done as we shall ever be able to do it. So it seems to me it~ 
was with Seymour Haden when he etched “A By-Road in Tipperary.” Collec- 
tors are prone to seek his “Sunset in Ireland,” “Shere Mill Pond,” and “Ken- 
sington Gardens,” but, superb achievements though they are, when the time 





comes for me to spend the rest of my life alone with a single print by this artist, 








it will be the “By-Road” that I ask for. In it, I think, and perhaps in that other 





great plate, ‘““A River in Ireland,” Haden reached the zenith of his art, the 





height from which he could look down as that rare individual among men, the 





complete master. Mind and eye and hand and heart, and whatever else, tangible 





or otherwise, in a man shares in the creation of a master work, here are in per- 





fect harmony with each other and with the subject. Back of the sheer love for 





what he was interpreting, and the power of the inspiration that impelled him 





to interpret it, lay years of thought and observation and the development of 
technical skill. That most difficult of all media, the etched line, is here most 
beautifully exploited, yet so complete is the artist’s command that we are 






hardly conscious of it. The essence of the thought, the spirit of nature in all its 





poetry and mystery, predominate and we care not how these things are ex- 





pressed; the fact of their expression is all that matters. 





Haden was no innovator, as was his brother-in-law Whistler. He held safely, 





but never slavishly, to the tradition of Rembrandt and to the older ideals. Much 
of his work was, for a master, of minor importance, but in those plates of which 





he himself was proud, he realized the potentialities of the etched and dry- : 





pointed line as comparatively few artists have done. In these he was the true 7 





etcher in every sense of the word. And in the last analysis, and given the power 





of imagination and conception, coupled with the sympathetic subject, it is that 
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A BY-ROAD IN TIPPERARY 


preoccupation with the essential quality and significance of the individual line 
that distinguishes the master of etching. Corot lacked it altogether, Rembrandt 
had it pre-eminently. Without the universality and profound humanity of the 
great Dutchman, Haden is master in one field alone — that of landscape etch- 
ing. No one in the history of the art has better understood and portrayed in- 
tricate and dense masses of foliage, no one has been better able to introduce us 
to nature in its most intimate and personal phases. To look at one of his out- 
standing prints is to walk through a sun-bathed English meadow, or along one 
of the artist’s beloved trout or salmon streams, sharing with him alternately its 
quiet reaches, its deep pools, its tumbling rapids. Seymour Haden most per- 
fectly knew and loved nature, and equally perfectly knew and loved the re- 
sources of that medium through which he chose to reveal both her inner moods 
and her outer aspects. In ““A By-Road in Tipperary” we come once more to 
that consummate union of the idea and the means taken to express it. That is 
great art, whether the means be words, or brush strokes, or chisel marks, or 
sounds, or black lines on white paper. 

Now look at this print objectively and see how, from the maze of interlaced 
branch and foliage forms, a pattern emerges. The composition is a daring one, 
with the two openings at left and right by which the eye is led through, and out 
of, the picture. The latter is saved from falling into two pictures, with a result- 
ing conflict and division of interest, by the emphasis given to the opening at the 
left both in size and weight of color. The right-hand side of the print thereby 
becomes properly subordinate, acting as a repetitive motive to enhance the im- 
portance of the left. There is a lovely play of light and dark throughout the 
print, and a balance of both sets of values around horizontal, vertical, and di- 
agonal axes meeting in a strongly accented center, with secondary accent in 
group of three large trees at left, and tertiary accent in very dark tree at extreme 
right. Most skilfully and subtly the light is let in from the foreground, through 


the two arched openings, out into the two upper corners, with solids decreasing | 


and voids increasing in a pleasing ratio as the eye travels out from the pictorial 
center of interest of the composition to its surrounding edges. The drawing of 


the individual forms is, as always in Haden’s work, free, fluent, and eloquent. x 

Adhering steadfastly to the tradition of Rembrandt, Haden never let tra- te 
dition stand between himself and nature, and his work is thoroughly modern 2 
— that is, contemporary — in any age. So it has been, and so it will continue to e 
be, with all truly great and enduring art. And that is what “A By-Road in Tip- _ 


perary” is. — J. T. A. 
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THE UNSEEN REMBRANDT 


A number of years ago I heard an artist of 
international reputation say, “When Rem- 
brandt died many of his secrets went with 
him,” but I was not in agreement and re- 
marked that I believed the secrets of the 
great master were recorded upon canvas, 
copper, and paper, and that they revealed 
themselves according to our ability to see 
and understand his art and methods. In Mr. 
William M. Ivins’ recently published book, 
The Unseen Rembrandt, he most forcefully 
supports this latter theory. His expert knowl- 
edge and long association with the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art as Counselor and 
Curator of Prints, from which collections he 
has carefully chosen the subjects illustrated, 
make this work one of greatest importance. 

Mr. Ivins’ short biographical sketch of 
Rembrandt’s life is wholly adequate, for the 
great interest in this publication is in the 
sequence of reproductions of the original 
work with accompanying details and enlarge- 
ments. The illustrations are of such fine 
quality that it is possible to comprehend 
Rembrandt’s greatness, much of his rare 
creative imagination, and the innate forces 
that were so active in the development of 
his work. This is indeed important, for to- 
day he remains a greater influence in the 
world of art than he did centuries ago. 

Upon these pages we are able to analyze 
the development of Rembrandt's unique per- 
sonality. They prove that he had no hidden 
formulas. We see that he was ever inventive 
and submitted to Nature only, changing his 
technique to suit the light and shadow of 
her contours and forms or to achieve a de- 
sired texture. 


Mr. Ivins has chosen fine examples of the 
various mediums in which the master worked, 
and through them we trace the development 
of his life, his art, and most of his methods 


of approach. We find that Rembrandt, be- 
sides being the great artist, was also skilled 
and untiring as a craftsman, absorbed in the 
problem of producing what his mind de- 
manded. 

Studying the reproductions of “The Noble 
Slav,” “Herman Doomer, the Gilder,” “The 
Toilet of Bathsheba,” “Portrait of a Man,” 
“Old Woman Cutting her Nails,” “Man with 
a Beard,” and other paintings, we find that 
all possess the same basic qualities: preoc- 
cupation with chiaroscuro, study of the limi- 
tations of his medium, with individual and 
expressive handling till he reached a degree 
of perfection and variety of technique that 
seem miraculous. We are conscious that his 
vision and the possession of the mechanics 
of his art are closely attuned to the hidden 
mysteries of Nature herself. 

It is also fascinating to study the prints 
and drawings and see his inquisitive mind 
search and set down with great simplicity 
the web of lines which underlie the inner 
forces and the outward appearances of 
things, notably in “Landscape with a Barn,” 
“Nathan Admonishing David,” “View of 
Amsterdam,” and particularly Rembrandt’s 
earliest dated plate of his mother. The great 
enlargements (in some cases up to 1614 
times original size), “Young Man in a Velvet 
Cap,” “Man at a Desk, Wearing a Cross and 
Chain,” detail of “Christ Carried to the 
Tomb,” “Young Haaring” and “Old Haar- 
ing,” “Jan Six,” and “Head of Christ” from 
the Hundred Guilder Print, well attest that 
although done upon a small surface, they are 
just as big in conception and feeling as Rem- 
brandt’s paintings. There is the same sim- 
plicity of handling, and although in black 
and white, we find the same amazing color 
value. Surely whatever seemed hidden to us 
before is now revealed with amazing clarity. 

A trained eye can almost trace the differ- 
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ent states of the etchings and the drypoints 
through corrections, redrawing, and rebiting 
with the use of transparent ground; by the 
series of lines drawn one over the other, 
giving the prints great volume, penetrating 
space, luminous shadows, light and intensity 
of value and color. 

Especially interesting and revealing is the 
drypoint of “Christ Presented to the Peo- 
ple” in the first and seventh states where the 
changes are so clearly indicated; also in “Jan 
Six” and the enlarged head of Christ (detail 
from the Hundred Guilder Plate). No one has 
combined etching and drypoint so perfectly 
as in the latter instance, which is proof that 
he owed success to no particular method. 

The drawings give us perhaps the inner 
personality of Rembrandt with their direct 
power of suggestion and are the essence of 
his every thought. These drawings are the 
dress rehearsals for the more important work 
and are done with inspiration and a seem- 
ingly untroubled mind. 
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Indeed, in The Unseen Rembrandt the 
mysteries of the master’s art are captured and 
given to us with clarity to analyze and study. 
The book is presented in a manner worthy 
of its contents and The Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art is to be congratulated for bring- 
ing out this important contribution to the 
study of Rembrandt. 


ARTHUR W. HEINTZELMAN 


THE UNSEEN REMBRANDT. By William M. Ivins, 
Jr. The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York, 1942. 9 X 115% inches, 108 pp., including 
84 plates. ($2.50) 


**BLACK-LETTER” 


“Black-letter,” otherwise known as Gothic 
or, vulgarly, as “Old English,” was in its day 
as legible as roman is to moderns, and it has 
a longer history, unless we accept the primi- 
tive Greek inscription letters as carrying the 
roman tradition back into antiquity. The 
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first-fruits of the press were in black-letter, 
which was the common writing hand of Ger- 
many. Indeed it has persisted in that country 
long after being given up for the roman else- 
where. 

The history and development of black-let- 
ter is set forth with skill and particularity in 
Mr. Stanley Morison’s recently issued “Black- 
Letter” Text. The history of this fascicle is 
a grim one: it was rescued as by sleight-of- 
hand from a burning London dwelling dur- 
ing an air raid in September of 1941. Origi- 
nally intended as a portion of a larger work 
on the historical aspects of calligraphy and 
type, it is all that survived the Teutonic 
fury. It is now published separately as a 
large, thin quarto, paper covered, of one 
hundred copies. 

Mr. Morison begins with Alcuin and the 
Carolingian renaissance as they affected let- 
ter forms which became the Carolingian mi- 
nuscule. Alcuin’s work for Charlemagne was 
less revolutionary than organizational, with 
the scholarly Europe following the pattern 
set at Tours and elsewhere. The shape and 
position of the pen as determining the shape 
and form of the letter is emphasized. The 
proportions of the black-letter forms never 
were under such rigid restrictions as the ro- 
man capitals and their protagonists like da 
Vinci and Diirer: the wide, short minuscule 
of the Gospels of Lothaire (Tours c. 843) 
were narrowed and blackened and otherwise 
distorted until we find such an “extra con- 
densed” black-letter as is shown on the title 
page in the tender and whimsical brass of 
“Herry Nottingham & hys wyffe.” In short, 
the black-letter was a living, changing thing 
unlike the severely formal roman capital let- 
ters. 


The greater attention is paid to the calli- 
graphic letters, with occasional references to 
the punch-cutters of the early day who so 
carefully followed the script of their neigh- 
borhood. The illustrations, forty-three in 
number, are from characteristic manuscripts 
of the years between the ninth century and 


the invention of printing. To aid the stu- 
dent, there is an appendix of “printed fac- 
similes within easy reach,” as well as a short 
list of works on the subject. It is safe to say, 
however, that no treatise is available which 
covers the ground with so much discriminat- 
ing knowledge as does Mr. Morison’s. Brief 
as it is—there are but forty pages in the 
brochure — it is a valuable contribution. It 
was through no good will of the Luftwaffers 
that this tribute to the official letter form of 
present-day Germany was saved from the 
flames! 

Mr. Morison’s conclusion is worth quot- 
ing: “But ‘black-letter,’ whatever its limita- 
tions, remains a monument witnessing to the 
creative ability of the medieval craftsman. It 
is the most majestic, and in its later stage the 
most logical minuscule that has ever been 
evolved. Today we watch with regret its de- 
cay and vulgarization in England and Amer- 


ica. 
C. P. ROLLINS 


“BLACK-LETTER” TEXT. By S[tanley] M[orison]. 
The University Press, Cambridge, England, 1942. 
914 X 13% inches, 40 pp. 100 copies only. ($12.50. 
Postage, insurance, and duty add $1.84) 


DECORATED BOOK PAPERS 


So accustomed are we to common cloth- 
bound books that we do not realize the pos- 
sibilities of other binding materials, or, if 
we do, we associate ornamental paper with 
the ephemera of the private press. But to 
neglect decorated papers on either the out- 
side of the boards or as end papers is to fail 
in appreciation of an ancient and pleasing 
craft. The exhibition of such papers at the 
Club of Odd Volumes last winter was a reve- 
lation of how commonly these had been used 
in the past, and how much they add to the 
gaiety and charm of the present. 

That exhibition was arranged in large 
part by Mrs. Loring, and a great number of 
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the examples were from her extensive collec- 
tion. As a result of her study and enthusi- 
asm we now have a treatise on the subject 
which forms a valuable addition to the li- 
brary of student and craftsman. For Mrs. 
Loring has revived the craft of paste papers, 
having furnished many of the covers used by 
Updike at The Merrymount Press, and has 
found, in Miss Veronica Ruzicka, a skillful 
pupil to carry on the work. 

Paste papers are only one of a variety of 
decorated papers. The most ancient are the 
marbled papers, as they are the most fa- 
miliar. Marbled papers are made by sprin- 
kling colors on a gelatinous pool in a shallow 
vessel, either spattering the colors or raking 
them into patterns, and then stripping them 
off by laying a sheet of plain paper on top. 
This method of decorating paper dates from 
the early sixteenth century, when the mar- 
gins of Persian manuscripts were enlivened 
in this manner. As each sheet is made sepa- 
rately by hand, the variety of patterns is in- 
finite, although there are general designs 
known by appropriate or fantastic names, 
and papers of each pattern bear a close re- 
semblance to each other. 

Printed papers, on the other hand, being 
printed from woodblocks, do not admit of 
this variety. But the character of the block, 
of the ink or color used, and a certain casual- 
ness in the printing, are apt to produce free 
and graceful results. Of recent years such 
papers, mostly from Italy, have been exten- 
sively used in America. 

A third method, that of paste papers, is 
the one which Mrs. Loring has herself used 
with such distinction. This method was used 
from the end of the sixteenth century 
through the eighteenth. In making such pa- 
pers, a pigmented paste is spread quickly 
with a large coarse brush over the surface of 
a sheet of dampened paper. Then with any 
instrument available — the forefinger, a rub- 
ber scalp-brush, a blunt stick —a pattern is 
made in the colored paste. The sheet is then 


hung up to dry, and afterward ironed 
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smooth. The operation is absurdly simple, 
but the only limit is the craftsman’s ingenu- 
ity and taste. 

Mrs. Loring has given a short historical 
sketch of all the various ways of decorating 
paper, and has illustrated it with twenty-five 
examples of the actual paper, as well as eight 
plates in color of eighteenth-century pat- 
terns in stencil, gilt, and paste. These illus- 
trations, of course, add a bright and welcome 
touch to her book, for they help to a clearer 
understanding of the processes. Appendices 
on “The Art of Marbling,” and on “The 
Preparation of Paste Papers” will, one hopes, 
incite many a reader to experiment for him- 
self. In a hopelessly mechanized age, the 
handicrafts are the only reasonable solace. 

The Department of Graphic Arts at Har- 
vard College Library has given Mrs. Loring 
a good vehicle for her essay. The book is a 
small quarto, well set and margined, and 
bound in half-paper from a design by Ru- 
dolph Ruzicka executed in paste paper. A 
list of early makers of decorated papers, ar- 
ranged by cities where they worked, and a 
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good index, make the volume useful as well 
as entertaining. 
C. P. ROLLINS 


DecoRATED Book Papers. By Rosamond B. Lor- 
ing. Harvard College Library Department of 
Printing and Graphic Arts, Cambridge, Mass., 
1942. 634 x 85% inches, xvi + 174 pp. ($10.00) 


* * * 


ALPHABET & LETTERING 


Since The Alphabet and Elements of Letter- 
ing first appeared in 1919 and 1923 respec- 
tively, there has been a tremendous growth 
of interest in the cultural side of printing, 
embracing both history and the origins of 
letter forms. Because the demand for these 
two books, long out of print, has been con- 
stant, it was logical that they be combined as 
one volume. With some revision of the text 
and the addition of new material, the author 
has skillfully woven these books together, to 
form an invaluable reference book for per- 
sons engaged in the graphic arts, or for the 
student or bibliophile. 

To introduce the author is to repeat what 
most readers already know. Our greatest type 
designer of all time, Frederic W. Goudy has 
been especially active during these recent 
years. Although his mill burned in 1939, for- 
ever destroying about twenty of his type de- 
signs, Mr. Goudy has again restored a work- 
ing laboratory in which he designs new types 
and cuts matrices, and finds time to write 
and lecture. 

One hundred and thirteen faces have been 
created by this amazing man, and recently 
he announced that he will produce his final 
type face, and call it “Goudy go.” He will 
reverse the usual order of things by design- 
ing a “Roman type with Gothic influence.” 
This announcement came in June, at the 
time the University of California at Los An- 
geles was conferring on him an honorary de- 
gree of Doctor of Laws. (However, close 
friends of Mr. Goudy are not willing to 
agree that this will be his last type face.) 

In his book Mr. Goudy traces the begin- 
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nings of the alphabet so as to bring the 
reader up to the point where he can more 
readily discuss the designing and use of let- 
ters themselves. He traces the development 
of the roman capital and other forms of let- 
ters which existed before the invention of 
printing from movable types. Then follow 
logically the development of Gothic type, 
the beginnings of types of Gutenberg, and 
the beginning of the roman type character 
in 1465. 

There are plates of each letter of the al- 
phabet, each plate containing fifteen differ- 
ent forms of one letter. This is one of the 
most interesting and valuable features of the 
book for reference and study purposes. 

Mr. Goudy has handled the format in a 
simple, straightforward manner. The text 
matter is set in his University of California 
Old Style type, one of his most beautiful 
book faces, in 18-point size, four-point 
leaded, extremely easy and pleasant to read. 
The presswork is a delight to printers and 
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booklovers who are judges of such matters. 
This reviewer could only wish that a paper 
of greater opacity had been used, particu- 
larly noticeable where large lettering has 
been backed up by text. 


O. ALFRED DICKMAN 


Tue ALPHABET AND ELEMENTS OF LETTERING. Re- 
vised and enlarged with many full-page plates 
and other illustrations drawn and arranged by 
the author. By Frederic W. Goudy. University of 
California Press, Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1942. 
93% X 125% inches, xvi + 158 pp. ($6.00) 


LETTERS AND LETTERING 


This is another of those copybooks which 
have appeared from time to time, aimed at 
young and part-time letterers and conceived 
on the principle that letter forms are under- 
stood through the laborious imitation of 
smooth renderings. 

The examples shown may be just what the 
art director ordered, and their imitation 
may, in time, set the young man up in a 
penthouse, but they will never make him 
aware of the basis of the alphabet and its 
intrinsic merits. 

The authors are likely successful as com- 
mercial letterers, engaged in being original 
in shapes and crisp in renderings. However, 
it must be noted that all the great contribu- 
tions to lettering, in our time or any other, 
have sprung from a vastly different approach. 

Certainly they cannot seriously present 
lettering which imitates oriental calligraphy, 
twisted twigs, and the like and not be aware 
of the fact that they are doing great harm to 
those who turn to their book for help. Any- 
one can invent that stuff, and should if it 
would stand between him and starvation. 

As to the format, this, too, is stylish. The 
printing is by offset, in two colors; and the 
design is characterized by tint blocks and re- 
verse panels, all handled in the manner of 
an advertising brochure. 

The sad fact is there is no golden road to 
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lettering, and manual patience is no more 
important to the letter artist than it would 
be to a pianist. In some way, each callig- 
rapher must find an approach for himself, 
a set of archetypes against which he can be 
constantly working. 

There is no better way for a student to 
find out what is lacking in Letters and Let- 
tering than to buy and study The Elements 
of Lettering, by Benson and Cary, and they 
will own the best book they can get in the 
bargain. . 

WARREN CHAPPELL 


LETTERS AND LETTERING. By Paul Carlyle and Guy 
Oring. McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York, 1942. 
10 x 8 inches, 128 pp. ($4.00) 


TYPE SPECIMENS 


This is a type specimen book, as’the title 
indicates, and for those who cannot get the 
foundry specimens directly it will suffice. On 
a dozen or so pages, there are suggestions 
on lettering, layout, type specifications, copy 
and proofreading remarks, etc. The author 
is head of the department of advertising de- 
sign at Pratt Institute. 

Type specimens should always be printed 
by letterpress, and printed well. This collec- 
tion is reproduced by offset. A second requi- 
site for showing type is to show it in compo- 
sition. Unfortunately, in Type Specimens, 
alphabets and a few snatches of words are 
given. 

The slight piece on “How to Letter from 
Type,” using Caslon 540 as a pattern, seems 
questionable. It is almost as absurd to try 
and produce type from lettering as it is to 
produce lettering from type. It is so obvious 
that type is a crystallization of the symbol 
forms, and in becoming just that experiences 
a change which makes it more akin to sculp- 
ture than to calligraphy. When Caslon cut 
his type originally, he did not attempt to 
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reproduce pen drawings of Dutch letter 
forms, and the proposal to turn around and 
make a pen rendering of the type seems a 
curious way to learn to letter. 

It would seem that scientists are the only 
professionals who have the exact language 
which is required to put together technical 
books which are really helpful. In printing, 
as in art, it is the biased statement of per- 
sonal experience which can be of value, and 
usually it is worth half a dozen scholarly at- 
tempts at synthesis. 

Type Specimens is overly concerned with 
display which suggests the viewpoint from 
which the whole is conceived. However, as 
said at the outset, specimens are hard to get, 
so this collection has a reason for being. 


WARREN CHAPPELL 


Type SPECIMENS for Layout, Printing, Lettering. 
By William Longyear. Watson-Guptill Publica- 
tions, Inc., New York, 1940. 854 x 1154 inches, 
ix + 116 pp. ($2.50) 


NEW ZEALAND PRINTING 


British colonial printing has always been 
notoriously poor; this book shows that the 
situation is improving markedly. It is a 
handsomely gotten up book of some 250 
quarto pages, well illustrated, on heavy pa- 
per, and is a compend of articles by various 
New Zealand printers, combining a history 
of the practice of the craft there with a view 
of its present state. 

The first printer in the colony was the 
Reverend W. Yate, who at Kerikeri in Au- 
gust, 1830, issued a catechism in Maori dia- 
lect. This book had no immediate successors, 
however; the firm establishment of printing 
in the islands came with William Colenso 
who, in 1844, was sent out from London by 
the Church Missionary Society. The history 
of the craft in New Zealand offers the same 
interesting sidelights on missionary zeal and 
governmental requirements as does that of 


printing in any of the colonies. But inas- 
much as the press was established in a pe- 
riod when typographic taste was at its low- 
est, the fruits of the early press have no dis- 
tinction. However, the chapters on early his- 
tory, including much information about the 
Maori language, are the most extensive sur- 
vey of New Zealand printing available, and 
are valuable to any student. 

Successive chapters deal with the business 
side of printing in the Commonwealth, or- 
ganizations of employers and employees, and 
Statistical summaries. Miscellaneous matters 
treated include “Printers’ Errors,” “Tales of 
the Trade,” etc., and there is a valuable sec- 
tion devoted to biographies of men promi- 
nent in the history of printing in New Zea- 
land. A good index completes the text. 

Important to the book are the elaborate 
illustrations representative of the various re- 
production processes, in colors and in black 
and white, showing a high state of develop- 
ment in such work. These illustrations have 
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all been made in the islands — in fact, the 
only part of the book not of home manufac- 
ture is the paper. 

Being a sort of album of New Zealand 
printing, the book is too diversified in con- 
tents and number of participating contribu- 
tors to be a homogeneous volume, but it is 
ambitious and creditable, and invaluable for 
its information on printing in the Antipo- 


des. 
Cc. P. ROLLINS 


A History OF PRINTING IN NEW ZEALAND, 1830- 
1940. Edited by R. A. McKay. Wellington Club 
of Printing House Craftsmen, Wellington, N.Z., 
1940. 814 x 11 inches, xxii + 254 pp. 600 copies 
only. (3 guineas) 


ABC GEM BOX 


The ABC Gem Box, described in its intro- 
ductory matter as “A Display of Skill in Ty- 
pography by Kurt H. Volk,” is literally an 
attractive box containing 26 two-color prints 
derived from our alphabet of similar count; 
the twenty-seventh entry is the introductory 
material noted above, with a play on the let- 
ters K H V. Here are displayed varied ar- 
rangements of letters, with ornaments spar- 
ingly used to turn a curve, to emphasize an 
octagonal shape or otherwise fill in the form 
—all cleverly-contrived and arresting pat- 
terns. Kurt Volk has managed to sustain in- 
terest in an alphabet which many find bur- 





densome through dynamic play of dark 
against light, through rhythm and color. His 
designs add up to a high degree of inven- 
tiveness. 

Probably the ultra-Bodoni font, when it 
reaches the upper and lower case J, becomes 
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one of the most violently distorted of current 
letter forms. Yet from this fishhook letter has 
come a fascinating design in two tones of 
blue. (One of our well-known pharmaceuti- 
cal firms might easily find this a relevant 
trade monogram.) There are many neat tricks 
here beyond the ultra-Bodoni J. A dozen or 
more of these patterns are extremely effec- 
tive; all stop the eye. 

Typographical self-expression of this sort 
inevitably throws that plaguing shadow, 
Why? —humorlessly projected these days in 
the expanded form, So What? Kurt Volk’s 
facile designs almost make entertainment 
its own excuse for being. However, even in 
that minor branch of the arts, the graphic 
arts, there must be found some compelling 
substance to encourage a repeated leafing 
through of a set of prints or a book. The 
fact that the first impact of these designs is 
the most exciting is cause for disappoint- 
ment. 

MARGARET B. EVANS 


ABC Gem Box: A Display of Skill in Typog- 
raphy. By Kurt H. Volk. Paul A. Struck, New 
York, 1941. 5 x 614 inches, 27 signatures un- 
bound, boxed. 500 copies only. ($3.50) 


DRAWING FOR REPRODUCTION 


This revised edition by Ashley Havinden 
would be a good investment for anyone in- 
terested in the graphic arts, especially one 
not too well acquainted with the mechanical 
end of reproduction, although it is written 
primarily for the artist. 

In terms of line it covers everything from 
the seemingly effortless line to the sure and 
precise line of the scratch board — “scraper 
board,” the author calls it. Various methods 
of drawing for reproduction are discussed 
and each carefully explained, with many at- 
tractive drawings of the processes. The en- 
graver’s and plate-maker’s problems in rela- 
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tion to drawing techniques are explained 
with clarity and understanding. 

The author brings out some pertinent 
points on salesmanship for the artist and his 
relationship with the businessman. Many an 
artist would do well to read and ponder these 
suggestions, as would some salesmen. 

The chapters on quality and sensibility of 
line, and on form and metaphor, are espe- 
cially good — the more so as these points are 
often neglected in a more or less technical 
book of this nature. 

The latter half of the book is given over 
to generally well-chosen examples of leading 
artists, with emphasis on how and why each 
is successful in his own field. 

The cover of the book is unfortunate and 
does not do justice to the rest of it. Other 
than that the designing is good. 


R. J. HOLDEN 


LinE DRAWING FOR REPRODUCTION. New, revised 
and enlarged edition. By Ashley Havinden. The 
Studio Publications, London and New York, 


1941. 714 X 9% inches, g8 pp. ($3.50) 


NOAH’S ARK 


Our first feeling on picking up this book is 
to wonder why it has not been done before. 
There is no story that has excited each hu- 
man creature, from early childhood on, 
more than the story of the Flood, and there 
is no subject that has offered more possibili- 
ties to the artist throughout the ages than 
the epic of Noah’s Ark. And so we have 
gratitude to Margaret Bingham Stillwell for 
this collection of early woodcuts taken, with 
two exceptions, from the printed books of 
the fifteenth century. 

This book — or brochure, as Miss Stillwell 
modestly calls it in her foreword — will ap- 
peal strongly to two publics: to those who 
have an anthropological interest in the Ark 
and to those who love the early woodcuts 
for their intrinsic beauty. Since the book is 


termed “Episodes in the Story of the Ark,” 
the cuts are selected and arranged to form a 
pictorial diary of the events day by day, be- 
ginning with the building of the Ark, from 
the Liber Chronicarum by Hartmann Sche- 
del, 1493, and ending with a map of the world, 
bearing the portraits of Noah’s sons, from 
the Augsburg Chronicle, 1496. Here, on these 
pages, are old favorites: the archaic, crude 
beauty of a cut from the Biblia Pauperum 
that appeared about 1462, considered one of 
the earliest attempts at book illustration; 
and cuts of especial charm from La Mer 
des Histoires, the French translation of the 
Rudimentum Novitiorum, showing Noah 
sacrificing at the altar, and Noah tilling the 
soil. One of the loveliest cuts in the entire 
book is the tiny vignette of a ram eating the 
grapes while Noah lies overcome, from the 
Bible printed at Lubeck by Steffen Arndes, 
in 1494. In this book we get the austere 
beauty of some of the best of the early black 
line cuts, with the rhythm of their simple 
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designs and the unfailing sureness of their 
craftsmanship. 

Loving these cuts as we do, we find our- 
selves sorry that, due to the format of the 
book, so many of them have been reduced 
in size. But this, perhaps, is a matter of per- 
sonal greed, for the book as a whole is a 
thing of decided balance and charm. In these 
days of war we are grateful for, gracious book- 
making, and it is a pleasure to handle this 
book that has been brought out by the 
Brick Row Bookshop. The edition is limited 
to three hundred copies, and the text has 
been composed in Janson and original old 


style types and printed on Canson and 


Montgolfier handmade paper. 

Up to now we have concentrated on the 
Early Woodcuts at the expense of Miss Still- 
well’s Modern Rhymes. The book is to our 
way of thinking slightly overbalanced in this 
respect, for though we share Miss Stillwell’s 
delight in mirth, yet there is at times in her 
verse a modern colloquialism that irks. Per- 
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haps we are ourselves at fault to be ill at 
ease when she calls the Ark “streamlined” or 
the sea “marcell’d.” The outstanding im- 
pression given by her verse is one of great 
enjoyment in her work, and enjoyment in 
work covers a multitude of sins. Yes, per- 
haps we are hypercritical. 


CLARE LEIGHTON 


Noan’s ArK in Early Woodcuts and Modern 
Rhymes. By Margaret Bingham Stillwell. Ed- 
mond Byrne Hackett, The Brick Row Bookshop, 
Inc., New York, 1942. 6 x gl4 inches, 49 pp. 
300 copies only. ($5.00) 


A FORTSAS BIBLIOHOAX 


I am not a bibliophile, because I cannot re- 
member important, maybe crucial points. I 
am not a true collector, I suppose, because 
rarity, as such, holds no interest for me, and 
I am continually bemused by the fact that 
my betters prefer tattered original boards to 
some tasty or quietly elegant product of Ri- 
viere. But the thought of such worthies as, 
perhaps, the late James Drake, Walter Hill, 
Dr. Rosenbach, all scurrying by diligence to 
Canton Center, Connecticut, to battle for a 
uniqueness as illusory as enticing, leaves me 
breathless. 

I cannot comment too much on the con- 
tent of this slender volume. It takes an hour 
to read, perhaps less, and anyone who has 
ever stuck a book catalogue in his pocket, or 
under his pillow, will wake up with a con- 
tented chuckle at the implications of the 
story. For those who concocted the scheme, 
it must have been a hilarious experience — 
and it must have been an ordeal by fire for 
those who were taken in. 


As I read, I thought of other men whose é 
bibliomania had produced strange results, Pe 
and I thought of the wise forgeries which, ie 
after all, must have given extreme satisfac | 


tion to the perpetrator and, as a matter of 
fact, have evolved into very interesting speci- 
mens themselves. But to invent not only the 
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books but the owner, and to invest both with 
magic, that is a worthy feat indeed. 

I have always been intrigued by little 
books because they fit in your pocket. No 
matter how important a folio may be, it can- 
not ever be truly friendly. Bruce Rogers’ 
type is like himself, and, if I say that he re- 
minds me of the White Knight, it is perhaps 
the most precise compliment I can pay him. 
There is dignity relieved by a gaiety and 
normalcy inherent in both. A book like this, 
for all its research value, needs relief and 
this is featly accomplished by the lightness 
of the narrative text, by a certain almost 
romantic flourish in the shoulder notes, 
which comprise the runningheads, and su- 
perbly by the decoration on the title page. 


ALLERTON C. HICKMOTT 


THE Fortsas BiBLIOHOAX. By Walter Klinefelter. 
Notes and comments by Weber DeVore. The 
Carteret Book Club, Newark, N.J., 1941. 514 x 8 
inches, xii + 76 pp. Limited edition. ($3.00) 


GENERAL PRINTING 


If, as is so frequently stated, “One picture is 
worth a thousand words,” General Printing 
could well fulfill its intended purpose with 
nothing between its paper covers than the 
exceptionally fine illustrations which the au- 
thors have provided. The photographs used 
are well posed and of such clarity that even 
the softening effect of offset reproduction 
does not detract from their effectiveness. 

In addition to a step-by-step pictorialization 
of the basic printing operations, there is also 
a wealth of well-chosen illustrative material 
covering the development of type faces, print- 
ing machines, ink, paper, printing history, 
industry statistics, and other subjects. 

The book is arranged in 112 units, placed 
in good learning sequence, and the instruc- 
tions given for performing the various opera- 
tions are clear and explicit, and generally in 
accord with the best practice in the industry. 

Some teachers may not find it feasible to 
cover all of the instructional content of the 
book, particularly in industrial-art classes. In 
fact, the fundamental printing operations are 
so thoroughly covered that the text will serve 
exceptionally well for basic instruction where 
trade preparation is the objective, and thor- 
ough grounding in the skills of the trade is 
essential. There will no doubt be some dis- 
agreement among printers and teachers of 
printing with regard to the conformity with 
standard practice of some of the procedures, 
but such controversial points should be few 
in number. 

The units of presswork are especially good, 
and they fill a real need for well-illustrated 
basic instruction material in this field. Some 
minor details which do not affect the general 
result might well be changed, but, with few 
exceptions, the presswork operations are con- 
sistent with the best practice. The instruc- 
tions are given with clarity and definiteness, 
and the illustrations are admirable. 

According to the publisher's announce- 
ment, General Printing has three objectives: 
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to provide text material for vocational guid- 
ance, to develop proficiency in the basic trade 
operations, and to create appreciation for 
good printing. The first two objectives are 
well met, but the appreciation objective less 
effectively. The emphasis is on fine mechani- 
cal craftsmanship, which undoubtedly carries 
excellent appreciation values, but there are 
also aesthetic values which need cultivation, 
and to accomplish this, more space might well 
have been devoted to instruction material in 
the field of typography. The fact that the 
book is printed by the offset process might be 
considered as not being in harmony with the 
appreciation of printing objective, but the 
book is above criticism on this ground, as the 
quality of the offset printing compares favor- 
ably in sharpness with letterpress. 

It is unfortunate, however, that a book so 
well planned and so capably produced should 
be bound in saddle-stitched form. No doubt 
the desire to make the text available to 
schools at the lowest possible cost is the rea- 
son for this breach of good book-manufac- 
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turing practice. 

Despite the minor criticisms to which the 
book may be subject, the authors have done 
an outstanding piece of work in the prepa- 
ration of this text, and in the posing and 
photographing of the pictures which accom- 
pany it. Its use should be reflected in a de- 
cided improvement in the quality of stu- 
dents’ work in printing. 


ALLAN ROBINSON 


GENERAL Printinc. By Glen U. Cleeton and 
Charles W. Pitkin. McKnight & McKnight, 
Bloomington, Tll., 1941. 754 xX 1014 inches, 168 
pp., illus. ($1.60) 


PROOFREADING AND 
COPY-PREPARATION ‘ 


Covering in seventeen chapters the field im- 
plied in the title, this volume comes close to 
fulfilling its author’s proud and repeated 
boast that it is “exhaustive.” Certainly no be- 
ginner, and probably no proofreader or copy- 
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holder, will find it a waste of time to go 
through at least the first half of the book 
thoughtfully; some will find much of the ma- 
terial to be review, of course, and no one may 
agree with all the suggested methods, but the 
thorough treatment of the responsibilities of 
the job and some good watertight ways of 
meeting them will be worth while. The 
wealth of examples offered under nearly all 
the headings will be decidedly welcome. 

As to the second half of the book, devoted 
to copy preparation, something unexpected 
in a writer of “thirty years’ knowledge and 
experience” is the critical, logical approach 
to several long-disputed questions. If a group 
of experts gathered in a hypothetical Ameri- 
can Academy ever adopt this healthy attitude 
and publish usable findings in acceptable 
form, the industry will benefit greatly. But in 
the present case it happens, as usual, that one 
author’s logic is not necessarily every reader’s 
solution to the problem. It may be that the 
same conviction of logical rectitude is what 
leads to a somewhat hard-boiled branding 


of certain practices as Right and Wrong that 
might better be called Recommended and 
Not recommended. At page 559, it is insisted 
that the period or comma must precede all 
closing quotes as a “typographic nicety,” 
which leaves no kind indulgence for those 
misguided souls who, after all, do have a leg 
to stand on when they point to the lack of 
nicety in an em or more of quotes that often 
overhang the period because of this rule. So, 
too, it is proved to be wrong to use roman 
figures with italic type. A seasoned worker 
will not be misled by such uncompromising 
statements but a textbook offering itself to 
the tyro might discreetly let him know that 
there are still soft spots in the printed lan- 
guage that cannot be marched over in hob- 


nailed boots. 


In fact, it may be said in all fairness and 
tolerance that the work is not really scholarly. 
It is only natural that some foreign words 
should get by with errors in a first edition, 
and on the same basis one can excuse a few 
sentences so poorly constructed as to defy the 
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THE OBLIGATION OF REINCARNATION 


ous attempts are made to “improve” the original. If the origi- : 
nal is good, its spirit is worthy of reincarnation. 
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rules of the book itself. But the author’s own 
style lacks the ease and polish that would be 
expected in one versed in bookwork, and 
there are, strangely, outbursts of self-com- 
mendation that should have been written by 
someone else and printed in the jacket blurb 
rather than in the text. Finally, and most 
unluckily, the point on which the better book 
publishers will probably judge the whole sec- 
tion on styling is that of the “serial comma”; 
and here, after carefully deciding to embark 
with the newsmen on the course of omitting 
the comma except where needed, the author 
scuttles his own ship by letting the comma 
creep in again and again where it is mani- 
festly not needed, thus achieving what might 
be called an almost perfect inconsistency. 
All of which, however, does not in the least 
cancel the fact that this is a thorough and 
valuable course in proofreading — in short, a 
hard-hitting, practical book by and large, to 
be taken with a good deal of pumice and oil 
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by those who are called upon to Handle the 
finer grades of manuscripts. 


ALFRED H. STEVENS, JR. 


PROOFREADING AND Copy-PREPARATION: A Text- 
book for the Graphic Arts Industry. By Joseph 
Lasky. Mentor Press, New York, 1941. 614 x 91, 
inches, xvi + 656 pp. ($7.50) 


7TH PRODUCTION YEARBOOK 


“For anyone interested in the Graphic Arts 
this is a ‘must’ book.” That is what I said 
about the Fifth Production Yearbook (in the 
Book Collector’s Packet) and in truth it re- 
peated what I had said about the Fourth. 

With the arrival of the Seventh Produc- 
tion Yearbook, a question arose in this re- 
viewer’s mind as to its real worth. After 
glancing hastily over the Fourth, Fifth, and 
Sixth books, I felt I'd happened upon an old 
buddy when I proceeded with the Seventh. 
The articles have a familiar tone and there 
are several authors I have met in the earlier 
issues. Can it be that this is just a re-hash of | 
old articles? So it seems to me, and though [| 
the information therein is, in some cases, 
fine for the beginner in the graphic arts, 
those of us who are “old-timers” seek knowl- 
edge a step or two beyond this. 

The graphic arts have made strides in the 
last ten years, many new processes have 
evolved, new methods are in vogue — but, 
above and beyond this, the theory and prac- 
tice of all branches have been stimulated by 
strong, modern ideas. Surely the men who 7 
have advanced these ideas are available for | 
this medium of passing on the latest develop- ee 
ments and in a manner understandable to 
all. 

In this book I find little that is new. The 
Photography section is by far the most inter- 
esting. The material under “Inks” is old 7 
stuff, but the Binding section does come up e 
with at least one idea. “Printing Processes” 
has a hint or two for some, but “Production 
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Hints” seéms too involved to be helpful. 
And then we come to the Typography sec- 
tion. This is of the greatest interest to me 
since I am a typographer. However, it seems, 
from what we find in this section, that the 
editors, like many customers, are not cog- 
nizant of the role typography should and 
can play. This section has been skimped over 
and contains almost nothing that would help 
a typographer or one interested in typog- 
raphy. True, it does have a list of correct 
proofreader’s marks. Don’t ask me why. Un- 
der “Type Color’ are forty-two blocks of 
copy set in various faces showing type color 
(tonal intensity). I may be wrong, but in 
my estimation these two pages are wasted 
space; the same information can be had 
from any type specimen book. A showing of 
old type faces is interesting and suggestive, 
but as few of these types are readily obtain- 
able, they convey mostly a nostalgic memory 
of another day. The specimen showing of 
type faces similar in design and character is 


of help to those whose job it is to specify 
types — the related showing proves there is a 
vast difference between Spire and Onyx, for 
example. But all in all, the Typography sec- 
tion can be summed up as most inadequate. 

If the Production Yearbook were distrib- 
uted gratis there would be little to complain 
about. The many advertisements have a 
fleeting idea value, and it would be worth 
a reader’s time to sift the chaff for the few 
grains of wheat. A price of five dollars, how- 
ever, entitles the purchaser to more complete 
and up-to-date information, and, because a 
book such as this could prove immensely 
helpful, I appeal to the publishers to give 
us in future newer information and articles 
pertinent to our daily job, and to find new 
sources for their material. 


NORMAN W. FORGUE 


THE SEVENTH ANNUAL ADVERTISING AND PUBLISH- 
ING PRODUCTION YEARBOOK. Edited and published 
by Leo H. Joachim. Issued by Colton Press, Inc., 
New York, 1941. 814 x 11 inches, 470 pp. ($5.00) 
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CONTRIBUTORS 





TO THIS ISSUE 





WILLIAM J. SCHALDACH, Vermont art- 
ist, sketched The Elm Tree Press (PRINT's 
new office) which appears on the cover. Mr. 
Schaldach is particularly noted for his etch- 
ings and water colors of fish and game and 
western landscapes. 


Artist EDWARD SANBORN lives in Bur- 
lington, Vermont. He has done almost every 
form of commercial drawing, including 
magazine and book layout and illustrating. 
The frontispiece, an example of his scratch- 
board technique, was drawn especially for 
this issue. 


WILLIAM A. KITTREDGE, having long 
felt that the work of his friend Theodore 
Brown Hapgood should be more widely ap- 
preciated, personally undertook for PRINT 
the considerable task of assembling this ma- 
terial. More about Mr. Kittredge meets the 
eye on pages 39-42. 


M. C. GAINES, a former school principal, 
Army officer, and advertising executive, is 
now President of All-American Comics, Inc. 
Originator of the comic book in its present 
form, he is also credited with “discovering” 
that super-streamlined hero of the young: 
Superman! The Superman-DC Publications, 
of which All-American Comics, Inc., is a 
component part, is responsible for about five 
million copies—one third of the entire 
monthly comic book circulation. 


ALEXANDER WEAVER says he’s been soil- 
ing his hands with printer’s ink in all forms 
for 24 years, starting out at the old New 
York Herald. As editor of Modern Advertis- 
ing in 1935 and following, he was associated 
with Mr. Kittredge in various pleasant ways, 
and in 1937 they collaborated on a history of 
paper-making: Paper, Wasps, and Packages. 
For some years Mr. Weaver has been doing 
complete advertising campaigns for indus- 
trial concerns. 

The caricature of Mr. Kittredge on page 41 
is from the versatile pen of JOSEPH FEHER, 
a native of Hungary. Mr. Feher studied at 
the Budapest Academy of Fine Arts and in 
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Italy, Austria, and Germany. He then came 
to this country and took root in Chicago, 
where his art for advertising has become well 
known. 


Irving Geis’s article on Communication of 
Ideas (PRINT, Vol. II, No. 1) was the spring- 
board for CLAIRE IMRIE’s investigation 
of Braille printing, which she conducted 
extra-curricularly while working in the edi- 
torial department of The Reader’s Digest. 
She recently returned to be Production Man- 
ager of Print, with which she was associated 
in its first year of publication. 


Modestly, MARGARET B. HOWSER neg- 
lects to mention in her article on the Latin | 
American book exhibit that, as Secretary to | 
Mr. Gehner’s committee, she was consider- 
ably more than a “stage hand” (see page 53). | 
Her full-time job in New York is that of | 
Career Editor for Mademoiselle. 


A member of the firm of Anderson & Ritchie, 
GREGG ANDERSON is turning out some 
of the best of West Coast printing. He for- 
merly worked with The Meriden Gravure 
Company, The Merrymount Press, and the | 
Grabhorns. The “human side of the news” 
about the latter is told in his Recollections 
of the Grabhorn Press. 


“JOHN ARMS is an exception among etch- | 
ers. No other American printmaker has 
reached so wide an audience. . . . No five 
of them have put so much devoted labor into | 
the Cause of Etching.” — Samuel Chamber. | 
lain. Mr. Arms was in service in World War : 
I and, up to his ears in assorted activities at / 
present, is doing important war work for 7 
Victory again. 





REVIEWERS: ArtHuR W. HEINTZELMAN, 
Keeper of Prints of the Boston Public Li- 
brary; Cart P. Ro.tins, Printer to Yale Uni- 
versity; O. ALFRED DickMAN, Advertising 7 
Production Manager, New York Herald | 

Tribune; WARREN CHAPPELL, designer of the 

calligraphic Lydian types; MaArGaAReT B. a 
Evans, Manager of The Overbrook Press; 
R. J. Hotpen, book illustrator; CLARE 7 
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LEIGHTON, noted English woodcut artist, 
working at present in this country; ALLER- 
ton C. Hickmortt, collector of limited and 
rare editions; ALLAN Rosinson, Director, 


Ottmar Mergenthaler School of Printing, 
Baltimore, Md.; ALFRED H. STEVENS, Jr., 
printer and editor; NorMAN W. ForcueE, Di- 
rector, The Norman Press, Chicago. 


PRODUCTION NOTES 





Design. William Edwin Rudge. 


Production. Claire Imrie & Robert L. Doth- 
ard. 


Type. Articles: Linotype Baskerville, 11-on- 
14 pt., except THE GRABHORN Press and 
Kittredge biography, which are set in 
Monotype Baskerville. Foreworps and 
back matter (double column): Linotype 
Baskerville, g-on-11 and g-on-10. Headings: 
A. T. F. Cloister Title —- THEopoRE BROowN 
Hapcoop; Baskerville and Metroblack — 
NARRATIVE ILLUSTRATION; Monotype Bas- 
kerville — Kittredge biography; A. T. F. 
Baskerville —'THE GRABHORN Press and 
KEEPING IN ‘ToucH. REVIEW item heads are 
Bodoni Bold. Title on cover and title page 
is A. T. F. Baskerville. 


Processes. Letterpress: Printed by E. L. Hil- 
dreth & Co., Brattleboro, Vt., on cylinder 
presses, except Bible Story insert, which 
was printed on a Hoe Multi-Color Rotary 
Web Perfecting Press by The Bridgeport 
Herald, Bridgeport, Conn. 


Intaglio: The illustrations for THEODORE 
Brown Hapcoop (pages g to 24) are sheet- 
fed gravure printed by The Photogravure 
and Color Co., New York. 


Planographic: Print Masterpiece No. 10 
(page 69) was printed by collotype by The 
Meriden Gravure Co., Meriden, Conn. 
The Minute Man insert was printed by 
the 4-color offset process. 


Engravings: All were made by Stoddard 
Engraving Co., New Haven, Conn., except 
the cover plate which was made by Beck 
Engraving Co., New York. The copper 
halftones used throughout are 110-screen, 
deep etched for smooth antique paper. 
Halftones on page 25 (Cogul wall draw- 
ing) and 27 (K6zanji scroll) are high- 


lighted. Other engravings, including the 
cover, are zinc line. 


Illustrations. Cover: Sketch by William J. 


Schaldach. Frontispiece: Scratchboard by 
Edward Sanborn. Hapgood illustrations: 
from original material and photographs 
assembled by W. A. Kittredge. Kittredge 
portrait: pen and ink by Joseph Feher. 
Comics illustrations chiefly from exhibi- 
tion of American Institute of Graphic 
Arts, with cooperation of the syndicates, 
The New York Public Library, Columbia 
University Library, Miss Dagmar Norgord, 
Gerald McDonald, Dr. Hellmut Lehmann- 
Haupt, Philip Hofer, Winsor McCay, Jr., 
Harry Hershfield, Fontaine Fox, Milton 
Caniff, Otto Soglow, Ed Wheelan, All- 
American Comics. Braille photographs and 
insert courtesy American Printing House 
for the Blind, Louisville, Ky. Grabhorn 
specimen pages from books in the collec- 
tion of Carl P. Rollins; tailpiece by Va- 
lenti Angelo (drawn for American Insti- 
tute of Graphic Arts catalogue). The Mas- 
terpiece reproduced through courtesy of 
M. Knoedler & Co. 


Paper. Cover: Strathmore Broadcaster Tan 


Antique, 175-Ib. 

Text: Specially made 80-lb. smooth wove, 
natural white, from Whitehead & Alliger. 
Tip-ins: Masterpiece (page 69) 8o-lb. 
White Colbourn, Hurlbut Paper Co.; 
Braille, regular Braille magazine stock. 


Inserts: Minute Man, offset paper; Bible 
Story, newsprint. 


Binding. Sewed and glued signatures. Mas- 


terpiece, Braille specimen and Minute Man 
tipped in. Bound by E. L. Hildreth & Co., 
Brattleboro, Vt. 
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CHECK DATES FOR LAST-MINUTE CHANGES. EXHIBITS FREE UNLESS NOTED. 


Baltimore 
Prints. Baltimore Museum of Art. To Sept. 
go: Paintings and prints by Paul Cadmus. 
To Aug. 31: Block prints by children (Junior 
Museum). 
Boston 


Pennell Lithographs, Legros Prints. Boston 
Public Library. To Aug. 31: Joseph Pennell 
lithographs of Panama Canal. Sept. 1-30: 
Newly-acquired prints from Bliss Collection 
of Alphonse Legros’ work. 


Chicago 
Children’s Books. Lakeside Press Galleries. 
To Aug. 28: Exhibition of books for chil- 
dren. 
Fitchburg, Mass. 
Cartoons. Fitchburg Art Center. To Sept. 9: 
Cartoons by Francis Dahl. 


Los Angeles 
California Print Makers. Foundation of West- 
ern Art, 627 S. Carondelet St. Sept. 8—Oct. 
10: Invitational exhibition of work by 35 
leading print makers of California. 


Massillon, Ohio 


Ohio Print Makers. Massillon Museum. To 
Sept. 30: 15th annual exhibition of Ohio 
Print Makers’ Society, assembled by Dayton 
Art Institute. 


New York 
Etchings, Prints. New York Historical So- 
ciety. To Sept. 15 (closed August): Etchings, 


prints from Boyd Collection: “Building New 
York.” 


Design, Rubbings, Prints. Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art. To Sept. 15: Index of Ameri- | 
can Design and Chinese Rubbings. To Sept. } 
go: Exhibition of prints: ““Men Who Made 
America.” 


Rug Design. Museum of Modern Art. To’ 
Aug. 16: Modern rugs designed by modern 7 
artists. Aug. 12-Sept. 27: New acquisitions, | 
Adm. 25¢. 


Philadelphia 


Cireulating Exhibitions. Franklin Institute, 
Exhibitions of London Passenger ‘Transport 
Board pre-war posters, of “Juvenile Prefer-] 
ences in Juvenile Books,” and “Camouflage} 
for Civilian Defense.” Write Mrs. Florence 
Lyon for description, rates. 


San Francisco 


Call for Prints. Last receiving date, Oct. 26.) 
For California Society of Etchers’ annual ex, 
hibition, any U.S. print maker may submit! 
prints, any medium. For information write 
Secretary Nicholas Dunphy, 617 Montgom- 
ery St., San Francisco. 


Washington, D.C. 


Posters, Prints. Library of Congress, Finé 
Arts Div. Continuing: Early magazine post} 
ers; recent accessions to the Fine Print Cok 
lections; reproductions 17th, 18th centu 
Chinese prints. 


PRINTED IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
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Wouldn’t you enjoy having America’s noted writers: novelists, poets, 
critics, historians, journalists; (editors and publishers too) gather in 
your home each week to discuss the latest books; the new trends; the 
best in literature, old and new; the gossip of the literary world; lit- 
erature’s role in the world today; exciting personalities and discover- 
ies? The on/y national literary magazine invites you to join this inner 
circle, To introduce you to its pleasures and advantages we are making 


a special get-acquainted offer: 


Z 0 full issues of America’s ONLY literary magazine 





YOU EACH WEEK: 

The latest books reviewed by 
noted writers 

Literary gossip 

Double-Crostic puzzles 

Articles by famous authors 

Literary quizzes 

Letters from readers 

New phases of literature: in 
tadio, theatre, film 

Cartoons 

Tabloid mystery reviews 

“Personals” 

Articles\ on literature and its 
creators 


The art of writing discussed by 
noted authors and editors 


Says 
THOMAS MANN 
“The Saturday Review takes 
rank . . . with the leading 
reviews of the world.” 
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The literary world has never been more exciting FOR ONLY 
than today. To make sure of receiving the very next $ 

issue of The Saturday Review of Literature which ] 

takes you inside the literary scene send your order 

today with one dollar for twenty issues, one each week for the next five 
months. It is possible for us to offer you America’s only literary maga- 
zine at this special “get acquainted” price because we are certain that you 
will want to continue as a subscriber to The Saturday Review after you 
have discovered the enjoyment of being an “‘insider” in the world of 


books and authors. 


THIS NOTICE IS WORTH MONEY TO YOU! 
Attach your check or dollar bill to a note mentioning this Special Offer 
for New Subscribers and send in now so that the next twenty issues of 
The Saturday Review of Literature will be sent to you, beginning at 
once, postpaid. (Regular rate, $4.00 a year.) 
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~@5 HERE blended into a literary pot pourri that should please the taste of 
every bibliophile is @ collection of essays sometimes light-hearted, sometimes 
serious, and never lacking in warmth, zest, and integrity. Not only does each 
essay by itself contribute to a better appreciation of the bookmaker’s art in all 
of its interesting aspects, but the volume as a whole must be classed as a most 
significant addition to the literature of bookmaking in America. $3.50 
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